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A Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids 
for Courses in American Literature 


For Your Reference 


as you choose second-semester texts in... 


\ Biography 
Steffens AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Abridged) 
Strachey QUEEN VICTORIA 


Drama 


Dean NINE GREAT PLAYS 

Hatcher A MODERN REPERTORY 
Hatcher MODERN DRAMAS 

Hatcher MODERN AMERICAN DRAMAS 


Novel 


Forster A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Lewis ARROWSMITH 

Lewis BABBITT 

Woolf MRS. DALLOWAY 
Woolf TO THE LIGHTHOUSE 


\Postry 


Untermeyer THE BOOK OF LIVING VERSE $1.40 


\ Short Story 


Davis TEN MODERN MASTERS $3.25 


Havighurst MASTERS OF THE MODERN 
SHORT STORY $2.50 


Heilman MODERN SHORT STORIES $2.75 
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Katherine Anne Porter 
Stephen Vincent Benét 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Robert Penn Warren 
William Van O’Connor 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Sherwood Anderson 
Gwendolyn Brooks 
William Faulkner 
Samuel L. Clemens 


Emily Dickinson 


Vachel Lindsay 
Kenneth Burke 


The 
Literature 


Of the United States 


VOLUME II—REVISED EDITION 
Blair, Hornberger, Stewart 


Wallace Stevens 
Clarence Day 
James Thurber 
Karl Shapiro 


Henry James 


Available for classes now T.S.Eli 
1200 pages $5.50 list on 
Hart Crane 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco New York 
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Just Published 


TWENTY- FIVE 
MODERN PLAYS 


Edited "7 S. MARION TUCKER and ALAN S. DOWNER 


Now containing 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN 
A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
and MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 


Teachers of modern drama will welcome the new Third 
Edition of this widely-used anthology, in which plays by 
Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, and T. S. Eliot replace 
Tue Fre_p Gop, Tue Ascent oF F 6, and Commanp DecI- 
SION. 


The addition of the two distinguished recent American 
plays and Eliot’s memorable verse-dramma makes TweEnty- 
Five Mopern Ptays a balanced and representative collec- 
tion for college classes. Its thoughtful and scholarly general 
introduction, the separate introductions to the plays, the 
lavish illustrations, and the carefully selected bibliographies 
—all these features make the text outstanding. More than 
ever now it is adapted, not only for courses in modern 
drama, but also for courses in world literature and in 
modern literature. 
1008 pages 
$6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS «+ 49 East 33d Street » New York 16, N.Y. 
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Snportant RONALD Jeethooks 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 
James Holly Hanford 


Now in the Second Edition. This complete revision chronologically presents all 
Milton's original English verse and translations of representative Latin and Italian 
poems. The life of Milton is extensively examined, showing the relationship be- 
* tween the man and his poetry. Throughout, headnotes to the individual poems 
carefully trace his poetic growth. Contains full explanatory notes for all works, 
including ‘Paradise Lost.’ Concludes with a comprehensive bibliography and 
helpful study questions. 615 pages. $3 


THE BEST OF WHITMAN 
Harold W. Blodgett, Union College 


i : Chronologically arranged, this new book contains 140 of Whitman's most repre- 
aa tt sentative poems and a wide selection from his prose works, including all of ‘‘Demo- 

the cratic Vistas.’ The introduction—teflecting the insights and discoveries of recent 
scholarship—thoughtfully interprets Whitman's life and writings, discusses the 
various influences that affected him, and examines his concept of art and its func- 
tion. Fully annotated. 478 pages. $2.75 


POEMS IN ENGLISH 
1530-1940 
David Daiches, Cambridge University ; and 
William Charvat, The Ohio State 
University 
A discriminating collection of 381 English and 


Critiques and Essays on 
MODERN FICTION 
1920-1951 
John W. Aldridge, University of Vermont 


American poems representing the work of 114 
poets. The product of a mature critical ap- 

oach, it achieves a fine balance between the 
‘new criticism’’ and the historical methods of 
interpretation. All selections are chrono- 
logically arranged and with a few exceptions 
are complete. Emphasizing enjoyment and ap- 
preciation at every point, this anthology pro- 
motes in students an awareness of the way in 
which the English and American poetic tradi- 


The first comprehensive collection of the best 
critical studies on modern fiction—thirty-four 
essays by major American and British critics. 
Designed for college courses, the book is di- 
vided into three parts: 1) studies of technique 


as principle; 2) critiques in which principle is 
illustrated in the method of individaal works; 
3) analyses of general modes of individual au- 
thors. Foreword by Mark Schorer, 60-page 


bibliography by Robert W. Stallman. 610 pages. 
$6 


tion has developed. 764 pages. $3.75 


Critiques and Essays in CRITICISM, 1920-1948 
Robert Wooster Stallman, University 0; Connecticut 


Thirty-seven essays representing the achievement of modern British and American 
critics who have revolutionized our concept of criticism. The selections, focusing 

imarily on methodology and techniques, were chosen for their historical-critical 
importance, literary quality, and teachability. Foreword by Cleanth Brooks, 
60-page bibliography of significant critical writings. 571 pages. $5.50 


LITERATURE of WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Louis G. Locke, Mary Baldwin College; John P. Kirby, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College; and M. E. Porter, Indiana University 


Organized chronologically in seven parts, from Homer to Faulkner, this dis- 
tinguished anthology is designed for the basic literature or humanities course. 
Introductions to the parts—with 129 appropriate plates—provide a concise liter- 
ary history and correlate the selections with the other arts and cultures. Careful 
balance recognizes the work of U.S. and modern writers. Biographical notes. 
—Volume I, through the Renaissance, 839 pages, 73 ills. 

—Volume II, since the Renaissance, 822 pages, 57 ills. $6 
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WRITING MATURE PROSE 
Baxter Hathaway, Cornell University 


Based on the concept that effective prose stems 
from writing habits rooted in sound syntax and 
rhetoric, this book stresses the fundamentals of 
good sentence structure, and the organization 
of sentences into larger units. Thoroughly illus- 
trated with examples of mature writing from 
Milton to the present, the book includes 
numerous exercises designed to develop good 
habits through repeated practice. $2.75 


ton 


TECHNIQUES of REVISION 
Henry H. Adams, U.S. Naval Academy 


Designed for use with textbooks in English 
composition. Attention is focused on helping 
the student acquire skill in the techniques of 
improving and strengthening his writing and 
achieving accurate expression. Chapters are 
followed by assignments which—together 
with the text—demonstrate to the student the 
value of systematic revision in perfecting his 
theme. Paper cover. $1.90 


THE RESEARCH REPORT 
Ellen Johnson, Purdue University 


Offers a simplified procedure for introducing the student to the essentials of written 
research. Covers fundamentals of accurate investigation, compilation, quotation, 
and documentation. Embodies several teaching devices—presentation of only one 
method; a shift in emphasis from mechanics to the undertaking as a whole; and the 
use of examples from the work of underclassmen. $1.75 


READING FOR WRITING 


Ivan E. Taylor, Howard University; and 
J. Saunders Redding, Hampton Institute 


Designed to promote student writing proficiency by arousing interest in self- 
expression. Readings were chosen for variety and contrast, to serve as models of 
clear and logical thinking, and to help students write in a world of actuality. 
Emphasis is placed on materials related to student life and pursuits. Exercise ma- 
terial supplies a basis for analysis of selections and suggests theme assignments. 
421 pages. - $3.50 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 


Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College; and 
John Ball, Miami University ; 
The revised and enlargedfSecond Edition of this widely used textbook describes in 
detail the ways to achieve a clear aud direct writing style over a broad range of 
business situations. Emphasis throughout is placed on the public relations ap- 
proach to business writing. Profusely illustrated with examples, sample letters, and 


case studies. 81 ills., 634 pages. 


AMERICAN PUNCTUATION 


Organizes the most useful facts of punctuation, 
demonstrating the relation between sound 
punctuation and clear, forceful prose. Deals 
primarily with paragraphing pat the use of 
commas, semicolons, and other marks for 
effective grouping of clauses, phrases, and 
words in a sentence. $2.50 


15 East 26th St, New York 10 


$5 


ADVANCED WRITING 
Robert L. Zetler, Pennsylvania College for 
Women; and W. Crouch, 
University of Pittsburgh 
For advanced and creative writing students— 
this textbook uses numerous examples of good 
writing from the work of students and pro- 
fessional authors. Progresses from simple types 
of exposition based on personal experience to 
more complex narrative sketches and short 
stories. $3.25 
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Form A, SECOND SERIES 
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STEADMAN 


McMILLAN 


WRITING AND THINKING 
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McCRIMMON 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 
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If you are looking for a MOD- 
ERN text—with a DESCRIPTIVE 
approach to grammar and us- 
age—for PRACTICAL use with 
average students — 


LOOK AT 


Sentence Craft 


Assuming that most writing problems are 
within the scope of the sentence, the au- 
thors concentrate on the sentence as the 
A focal point of this freshman English text- 
workbook. The book begins with simple 
TEXT-WORKBOOK | sentences expressing simple ideas, and 
shows how more complex ideas require a 
by more complex structure for their expres- 
sion. The book is divided into two sections. 

Part one deals with the function, parts, 
Verna be Newsome and patterns of the sentence; part two, with 
usage and diction. Illustrative material in 
& ‘ both sections is drawn from current ex- 
pository writing or from student themes. 
Exercises, directed toward correction of 

Enola Borgh faulty structure, toward competence in 
punctuation, and toward improvement of 
style, are drawn from these same sources. 
1952 $3.50 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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WEBSTER’S 


“After comparing it with 
competing college dictionaries, I am so fa- 
vorably impressed by the arrangement, the 
fullness and clarity of the definitions, the 
extent of the section on synonyms, that I 
am planning to recommend the adoption of SS 
this dictionary for use in the Freshman <a meme ld 
English courses here.” 


—PROFESSOR EUGENE M. WAITH, 
Dept. of English, Yale University 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, College Edition 


This, the utmost in a desk dictionary, has won instant acceptance. 
Every entry has been newly defined in the language of our time. Com- 


pare it and you will immediately see it meets more requirements than any oe 
other college dictionary ever before published. It contains more entries “ 
(142,000) . . . more pages (1,760) . .. more complete etymologies. . . more 


descriptive synonyms . . . more examples of usage . . . more scientific, 
business, social terms . . . more idioms, slang, colloquialisms . . . more 
pictures (1,220 illustrating more than 3,100 terms). 


In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 
See it at your College Store 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, University of Nevada, and 
author of Laird’s Promptory. A scholarly and fascinating story of our language and how it got 
that way. Recommended as basic or supplemental for those interested in elementary linguistics, 


Just published, $4.00 
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coming tn January 
TECHNICAL WRITING 


By GORDON H. MILLS and JOHN A. WALTER. This new text | 
will serve two purposes: to provide a functional definition of the 
concept of technical writing and acquaint the student with the 
skills involved, and to describe contemporary practice in industrial 
and research organization. Probably 448 pages, $4.00. 


coming tn the spring 
READING AND WRITING 


By SHOCKLEY, BELCHER, CLIFTON, MALE, and OLIVE. 
This new freshman reader correlates reading and writing in five 
sections: Reading Newspapers, Reading Textbooks, Reading for 
Information, Reading for Ideas, and Reading for Attitudes. Each 
selection has detailed study aids consisting of objective exercises in 
comprehension and vocabulary, discussion questions, and composi- 
tion assignments. Probably 512 pages, $3.00. 


acu Rinchart Editions for spring 


DANTE: 
The Divine Comedy 


Translated into English prose and edited 
by H. R. Huse. 


GARLAND: 
Main-Travelled Roads 


Edited by Tuomas A. BLEDsog. 


TENNYSON: 
Selected Poetry 
Edited by Hersert M. McLvunan. 


Anthology of Greek Drama, 
Second Series 
Edited by C. A. Rosrnson, Jr. 


CHAUCER: 
The Canterbury Tales 


Translated into modern English prose and 
edited by M. Lum1ansky. 


STEVENSON: 


The Master of Ballantrae 
Edited by Lust A. Frepuze. 


WORDSWORTH: 
The Prelude, Selected 
Sonnets, and Minor 


Poems, Enlarged 
Edited by Cartos 


American Thought: 


1860-1910 
Edited by Perry Mier. 


RINEHART 
232 madison avenue new york 16, n.y. 
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3 NEW TEXTS IDEAL FOR FRESHMEN... 


NEW PROBLEMS IN READING 
AND WRITING 


by HENRY W. SAMS, University of Chicago, and WALDO F. McNEIR, Louisiana State 


University 


This rere | is filled with representative readings from the best contemporary work of 
such outstanding writers as Edmund Wilson, John Mason Brown, Ernest Hemingway, Irwin 
Edman, Walter , Pred Agnes Repplier, Lincoln Steffens, and Lytton Strachey. 


Arranged in problem form, the readings cover 14 major areas of interest which are particularly 
significant to today’s student. Each problem includes several selections, all generally illustrat- 
ing the same structural pattern and often presenting contrasting viewpoints which encourage 
the student to shape his own ideas about the subject and then experiment with its structural 
form. 


512 pages 5t X 83 Published 1953 


MODERN ENGLISH HANDBOOK 


by ROBERT M. GORRELL and CHARLTON LAIRD, University of Nevada 


Modern English Handbook is based on modern linguistic knowledge of the dependence of 
American English on natural word order. Serves both as a rhetoric to teach composition and 
a handbook to simplify theme correction. An easy-to-use code chart in the front of the book 
will enable you to point out students’ errors quickly—and, what is rare in a handbook, provide 
them with an understanding of why the errors make for ineffective communication. 


606 pages 5 X 8} Published 1953 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


by HOWARD H. DEAN, Director of Freshman English, Montana State College 


This brand new text will help your students communicate more effectively because it gives 
them practice in current, realistic communication problems plus the theory behind the com- 
munication process as a whole. 


It contains all the basic information the student needs on effective speaking, writing, reading, 
and listening—with emphasis on live, current material. 


Because effective communication is based on effective thinking, emphasis is placed on the 
development of ideas, as well as on the expression of ideas, throughout the book—not just in 
a special chapter on argumentation. 


640 pages 8} Published 1953 


For approval copies unife 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11. N.Y 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 15 


DECEMBER 1953 


Present Trends in Nonfiction 


ENGLISH 


Number 3 


RAYMOND WALTERS, JR.! 


A QUARTER of a century ago, when the 
Book-of-the-Month Club was nothing 
more than a gleam in the eye of a New 
York advertising man named Harry 
Scherman, he discussed with a Yale pro- 
fessor of English the type of books his 
projected organization might send out to 
its members. Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
who was to become the chief of the 
club’s editorial board, ventured the hope 
that at least once each year it would 
prove practicable to distribute a work of 
“nonfiction.” 

Dr. Canby’s hope and the phrase he 
used to express it summed up perfectly 
the American taste in reading in that era. 
For the volumes the large public sought 
out at bookstores and libraries twenty- 
five to thirty years ago were, by and 
large, novels. It was natural enough that 
booksellers and librarians should have 
fallen into the practice of describing the 
exceptions in negative fashion—as works 
of “nonfiction.” 

How readers’ tastes have changed 
since Dr. Canby’s conversation with Mr. 
Scherman! Today general works greatly 
outnumber fiction among the choices of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Publishers 
are notoriously coy about the sales fig- 

1 Book review editor, Saturday Review. 
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ures of their books, but last spring a re- 
porter who questioned a number gained 
a firm impression that few, if any, of the 
ten novels on the New York Times’s cur- 
rent list of best sellers were selling as 
well as the ten titles on that newspaper’s 
list of general works. Fiction, once the 
mainstay of the great mass-circulation 
magazines, has given way in large meas- 
ure to articles, and the all-fiction maga- 
zines that once dominated the news- 
stands have almost all vanished. The 
paperbound reprinters, who at one time 
rarely published anything heavier than a 
mystery, a western, or a historical ro- 
mance, are issuing more and more works 
of nonfiction, many of them impressively 
weighty. 

Anyone willing to hazard a guess as to 
what caused this change is obviously a 
chap with a yen to climb out on limbs. 
Who else would be willing to try to make 
sense of a form of human activity that 
has produced best-seller lists, like the one 
of a few weeks ago, which names the four 
leading titles in this order: The Power of 
Positive Thinking, by the Rev. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale; A House Is Nota 
Home, by the former bordello-keeper, 
Polly Adler; Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Female, by an Indiana University 
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taxonomist, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey; and 
A Man Called Peter, by Catherine 
Marshall, widow of the former chaplain 
of Congress? 

Even so, one does not have to be par- 
ticularly dauntless to state that the 
switch in popular taste from fiction to 
fact and the public’s preferences in its 
factual reading reflect fairly faithfully 
the current interests and the contempo- 
rary plight of most Americans. During 
the last quarter of a century, man’s lot, 
at least in the United States, has greatly 
improved in a material way and wors- 
ened fearfully in a spiritual way. The 
American enjoys the highest standard of 
living in his history, more physical se- 
curity, and more leisure time. He has 
_ married more often, produced more chil- 
dren, bought or built more homes, eaten 
more and better, and had more time to 
play than ever before. Take a look at the 
books he reads, and you will find all those 
conditions mirrored clearly. 

The importance of making a living— 
the problem of getting from Monday to 
Friday so that one can enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the week end—is reflected, at 
least quantitatively, in the books issued 
about it. Each year something in the 
neighborhood of 700 new books oh the 
art and science of business come from the 
presses. Well over half of these are tech- 
nical guides and manuals, dealing with 
the techniques of advertising, finance, 
labor relations, management, and en- 
gineering. Our economic system and 
those of some other countries are con- 
sidered in perhaps 125 others. Many of 
these are written by academicians for the 
perusal of other academicians, and all too 
often their soporific content is high. 
Others, addressed to the general public 
view with alarm or point with pride; the 
left-of-center writers have a tendency to 
be shrill and shallow, while those of the 
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right are bumbling and technical; nu- 
merically, the ratio is about three to two. 
Finally, there are the self-improvement 
books—how to get yourself a raise, how 
to lift yourself up by your bootstraps, 
how to invest your money profitably. 

Probably no class of book now being 
published is marked by so low a standard 
of literary style as that about business, 
and perhaps as a consequence none is 
more studiously shunned by the reading 
public. It is several years since any busi- 
ness book made its mark on the best- 
seller list; and whenever one does, it is 
usually an item like Edgar Scott’s How 
To Lay a Nest Egg or Frank Bettger’s 
How I Raised Myself from Failure to Suc- 
cess in Selling. Some years ago F. A. 
Hayek’s attack on economic planning, 
The Road to Serfdom, attained a wide 
audience, and through the years several 
of the works of a slightly right-of-center 
Harvard economist, Sumner H. Slichter, 
have achieved a currency wider than 
their sales figures would indicate; but 
such examples are hard to find. 

Although the problem of getting from 
Monday to Friday may occupy most of 
the time of most book-readers, the art of 
enjoying the nights and week ends is 
clearly closer to their hearts. The concern 
of mid-twentieth-century man with home 
and hobby has produced the largest 
spate of “how-to” books in history; and, 
if publishers were less secretive about 
their figures, the sales of a great many of 
them over the years would be seen to out- 
distance the most talked-about books of 
single seasons. 

Every bookstore and library has its 
corner for the likes of Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s Common Sense Book of Baby and 
Child Care and The Woman’s Home Com- 
panion Household Book. Millions of per- 
sons of both sexes have discovered that 
cooking and eating can be as much a 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN NONFICTION 


hobby as a necessity of life, and scarcely 
a publisher in the land has not hastened 
to make the discovery easier. The conse- 


quence has been that such utilitarian. 


stand-bys as Fannie Farmer’s Boston 
Cooking-School Cook Book has been 
joined by such elegant numbers as The 
Gourmet Cook Book and such exotic 
items as Howe and Espir’s Sultan’s 
Pleasure and Other Turkish Recipes. 
Every leisure-time activity known to 
man and woman has acquired a sizable 
literature of its own. For devotees of 
America’s most popular hobby there is 
Agnes E. Rothery’s The Joyful Gardener 
and many similar works; and for stamp- 
collecting, model railroad building, pho- 
tography, high-fidelity records—the list 
is endless—there are similar bibles and 
would-be bibles. Indeed, there are 
enough works of these kinds to warrant 
the publication of a useful bibliography, 
How-To-Do-It Books, by Robert E. Kin- 


gery. 

The popularity of a leisure-time ac- 
tivity cannot always be measured by the 
number and sales of books about it. This 
is especially true of sports. Such a popu- 
lar spectator game as football has only a 
small literature, and most of the volumes 
about baseball that burgeon each spring 
are written with at least one eye on the 
juvenile market. But golf, that favorite 
participant sport of maturing men and 
more and more women, has a respectable 
shelf, including one that recently re- 
ceived an uncommon amount of pub- 
licity and sales, partly as a result of its 
indorsement by President Eisenhower. 
It’s called How To Play Your Best Golf 
All the Time, and it’s the work of Tommy 
Armour, who knows whereof he writes. 
Comparatively, sailing is a sport for the 
few, but you would never guess it from 
the considerable number of titles pub- 
lished about it each year. The popularity 
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of such indoor sports as bridge, the 
movies, the theater, radio, and television 
has occasioned few books and little 
reading. 

Although the material condition of the 
American is comfortable and his leisure 
plentiful and full, his spiritual cravings 
are on short rations these days. His 
spiritual unrest rises, of course, largely 
out of the political realities of the post- 
war world. At the close of World War IT 
the average American was surprised and 
upset to discover that much of the future 
of the whole globe depended on what his 
own country and the Soviet Union did. 
The discovery was vividly epitomized in 
the papers of the onetime isolationist 
senator, Arthur Vandenberg, which were 
published in book form and widely read 
and discussed. 

Few Americans knew anything about 
the nation that was challenging their 
way of life militarily, politically, and 
ideologically. To correct this woeful ig- 
norance, for the last five years several 
foundations as well as institutes at Har- 
vard, Columbia, and other universities 
have been sponsoring studies on Russia 
and the Communist movement. Indeed, 
for the last year or so scarcely a week has 
passed that some university press or 
trade publisher has not issued a sig- 
nificant monograph on the history, litera- 
ture, government, and geography of the 
U.S.S.R. Although none of them has be- 
come a best seller, their use by editorial 
writers, publicists, and other shapers of 
public opinion has given wide circulation 
to the true nature of an enemy who 
works overtime to shroud himself in 
mystery. 

The man in the street has found the 
Communist menace easier to compre- 
hend when it is pictured in terms of 
Kremlin-inspired spies, dupes, stolen 
secrets, and seditious plots within the 
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United States. When native-born Amer- 
icans confessed how they had joined and 
served an international conspiracy dedi- 
cated to the overthrow of their own gov- 
ernment, as Elizabeth Bentley did in 
Out of Bondage and Whittaker Chambers 
did in Witness, their books rode high on 
best-seller lists week after week. A 
volume by a British observer of the 
American scene, A Generation on Trial, 
by Alistair Cooke, was widely discussed 
because it seemed to place in perspective 
the intellectual climate here during the 
prewar and war years, a matter over- 
looked by most of the personal histories. 

More recently the fact has been dawn- 
ing on the American people that if they 
are to win their cold war with Commu- 
nist Russia, they must enlist as allies the 
millions in Asia and the Middle East, 
who, because of the way they were 
treated by European imperialism during 
the last century, listen at least half- 
sympathetically to the seductive lies of 
Communist agents. China, Southeast 
Asia, India, Pakistan, and the Arab 
countries were terrae incognitae to most 
of us a dozen years ago. Now the mono- 
graphs of scholars and the more popular 
volumes of Eleanor Roosevelt (India and 
the Awakening East), William O. Douglas 
(North from Malaya, Strange Lands and 
Friendly People, etc.), and James A. 
Michener (The Voice of Asia) are lifting 
the veil and pointing the way. 

There has been, not unnaturally, much 
curiosity as to how we got into our pres- 
ent predicament. To meet it, a small li- 
brary of now-it-can-be-told accounts of 
our own times has appeared. Most of the 
chief architects of the New Deal—James 
Farley, Harry Hopkins, Henry L. Stim- 
son, James Forrestal, James Byrnes, Ed- 
ward Stettinius, Frances Perkins, and 
the others—gave their versions with un- 
precedented speed and frankness; prob- 
ably the only one yet to be heard from is 
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Harold L. Ickes, whose voluminous and 
extraordinarily candid diary is to be pub- 
lished in many volumes, the first sched- 
uled for this autumn. The critics of the 
New Deal’s foreign policy, especially as 
it affected China, are having their say, 
too; their thesis has been set forth most 
bitterly in the works of Freda Utley and 
John T. Flynn. 

Nor have the military lost any time in 
telling their side of the story. The mem- 
oirs of Generals Eisenhower, Bradley, 
Clark, and Arnold, and of Admiral King 
caused talk when they came out. The 
fruits of the vast historical divisions of 
the armed services are appearing at regu- 
lar intervals from the Government 
Printing Office and private publishers, 
and will for years to come. Most of them, 
though well written, are so detailed that 
they seem fated to become purely refer- 
ence works. Only the naval history by 
Rear Admiral Samuel E. Morison is 
written with the literary grace and point 
of view necessary to interest the great 
public. The Korean War is still too close 
in time and too frustrating in spirit to 
have occasioned any notable volumes, 
military or political, although John T. 
Flynn and several like-minded writers 
have made polemical forays. 

Of our World War II allies, Winston 
Churchill was the first to put his story 
between book covers. His history of the 
conflict, as seen from his extraordinary 
vantage point as British prime minister, 
has won the widest audience for any 
work on the war, American or foreign. 
The sixth volume is due this autumn; it 
is betting on a sure thing to wager that it 
will be high on the best-seller lists 
throughout the winter. 

In the last year or two we have been 
offered the literary effects of several 
Germans and Italians of prewar promi- 
nence. The British have been particular- 
ly diligent in reassessing the Germans. A 
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surprisingly friendly biography of Field 
Marshal Rommel by Desmond Young 
was followed by a selection of his papers, 
edited by the military historian, B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Adolf Hitler’s life-story has 
been told thoroughly and well by another 
Briton, Alan Bullock, who made profit- 
able use of the revelations of the Nurem- 
berg trials. Insight into the “mind” of 
Der Fuehrer was provided by a volume 
of his “Table Talk” selected from the 
babblings of his leisure moments as re- 
corded by Martin Bormann, his right- 
hand man. The slippery Franz von 
Papen, who served many German gov- 
ernments including the Nazi, gave his 
version of the last fifty years in a book 
that seems to have fascinated more 
Americans than it convinced. 

Readers curious as to what transpired 
at the Rome end of the Axis had an op- 
portunity to find out from the two 
volumes of the diary of Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Il Duce’s foreign minister and 
son-in-law. What has happened to Eu- 
rope since the Fascist Gétterdimmerung 
and what the future holds are the sub- 
jects of a just-published book by an able 
American journalist, Theodore H. White: 
his Fire in the Ashes, written in the tradi- 
tion of John Gunther’s works on history 
in the making, but more penetrating, is 
another sure bet for wide attention this 
year. 

With so much that is disagreeable in 
the immediate past and worrisome in the 
future, it is not surprising that Amer- 
icans turn to the more heroic days of 
their national past for escape and in- 
spiration. It was during the years of the 
Great Depression, paradoxically enough, 
that great numbers of Americans began 
discovering and taking pride in their 
heritage, and a type of book generally 
known as “Americana” became one of 
the mainstays of the publishing industry. 
The enthusiasm that led to the literary 
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celebration of all our principal rivers, 
lakes, and mountain ranges had abated 
by the close of World War II; but the 
military and political aspects of the Civil 
War, and especially the career of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, still continue to exert a 
powerful fascination. Even the recent 
publication of a fine one-volume biogra- 
phy of the Civil War president by Ben- 
jamin P. Thomas, incorporating all the 
fruits of the scholarship of the last half- 
century, apparently has not exhausted 
public interest. The Revolutionary War 
and the careers of such Founding Fathers 
as Washington and Jefferson run a poor 
second to the War between the States, 
but various military histories and the 
multivolumed biographies by Douglas 
Freeman and Dumas Malone are keeping 
the field active. If our historians and 
biographers can be said to be discovering 
a new era, it is that between the Spanish- 
American War and World War I. Lives 
of Henry Cabot Lodge and Woodrow 
Wilson have appeared not long since; but 
it remains to be seen whether the period 
holds any particular fascination for the 
general reading public. 

The most popular recent development 
in the iield of Americana is the cele- 
bration of particular cities. ‘Cleveland 
Amory had fun—and so did his readers— 
with his satiric and anecdotal account of 
Society in The Proper Bostonians. The 
publication last year of Lloyd Morris’ 
Incredible New York (social history with 
a small s) has prompted the publication 
this year of several volumes on Chicago 
and San Francisco. Undoubtedly other 
metropolises will be heard from in the 
near future. Of the regions of our coun- 
try, the South appears to be the most 
popular literarily, the Southwest and the 
Lone Star State in particular. 

It might be argued that study of the 
careers of the literary figures of the past 
constitutes a form of inspiration and of 
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escape from the woes of the present; but 
if that is true, Americans are less na- 
tionalistic in their preferences in this 
respect. Herman Melville, the favorite of 
critics and biographers, a few years ago, 
has given way to Henry James and Willa 
Cather and other figures of the twentieth 
century. But the lists of the past few 
years are dominated by our transatlantic 
cousins—George Bernard Shaw, Kathe- 
rine Mansfield; and, further back, James 
Boswell, whose serially published diary 
has become one of the literary events of 
our time. Shakespeare remains as much 
of an industry as ever. It has been said 
that not a single day passes without the 
publication of a book or article on the 
Bard and his works from the pen of a 
British or American scholar. One Amer- 
ican product, Marchette Chute’s Shake- 
speare of London, reached the wide public 

that seldom pays attention to writing 

about the man. Nor have the anti-Strat- 

fordians been idle. The many cults that 

would have almost any literate Eliza- 

bethan save Shakespeare the author of 

his works have produced a not incon- 

siderable shelf in the postwar period, 

and to this Americans have contributed 
more than their share. 

In their puzzlement and despondency, 
Americans, as always, have turned for 
consolation to religion, in new as well as 
traditional forms. Indeed, numerically, 
more works on religion are published 
each year than in any other field. The 
book that has been America’s best seller 
as long as books were sold on these shores 
is, of course, the Holy Bible, and it is 
the best seller still by a wide margin. Its 
lead was lately widened by the publica- 
tion of the Revised Standard Version, 
which, despite the sometimes shrill pro- 
tests of partisans of the King James Ver- 
sion, has sold two and a half million 
copies since its appearance a year ago. 
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Other books of a traditional religious 
note that have regularly graced best- 
seller lists are the retelling of the Bible 
stories in several volumes by Fulton 
Oursler, a collection of sermons by the 
late Peter Marshall (Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master), and the biography of Mr. Mar- 
shall by his widow (A Man Called Peter). 
Inspiration with psychoanalytic over- 
tones is provided by the many volumes of 
Norman Vincent Peale. The works of a 
young Trappist monk and poet, Thomas 
Merton—an autobiography (The Sev- 
en-Storey Mountain) and volumes of de- 
votion (Seeds of Contemplation, etc.)—are 
Roman Catholic approaches to the spirit- 
ual needs of our times. Readers with intel- 
lectual tastes have given importance, if 
not wide sales, to the new interpretations 
of old faiths by Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul 
Tillich, Simone Weil, Jacques Maritain, 
and Martin Buber. 

Philosophy, however, is too intellec- 
tual a comfort for the taste of the aver- 
age man and woman. Each sex has found 
its escape in its own way, to the con- 
siderable profit of authors and publishers. 
Masculine readers have found it in books 
about strange and faraway places, fre- 
quently with a note of science about it, 
somecimes with a note that can chari- 
tably be described only as pseudo-scien- 
tific. Sometimes these books satisfy po- 
litical curiosity as well, as in the case of 
Justice Douglas’ books; but usually the 
escape is pure and unadulterated, as in 
the numerous successful books about big- 
game hunting in Africa (Robert Ruark’s 
Horn of the Hunter, for example) or ex- 
ploration of the Amazon and other areas 
of the globe never previously traversed 
by white men (as in Colonel P. H. Faw- 
cett’s Lost Trails, Lost Cities). 

Indeed, if the conditions met in a far- 
away place involve life-and-death strug- 
gles, a reader restless in asphalt sur- 
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roundings is likely to be all the more en- 
tranced. The rigors of crossing the South 
Pacific in an open boat, recounted by 
Thor Heyerdahl in Kon-Tiki, began a 
literary trend. Then came the challenges 
of a mountain like Annapurna, scaled by 
Maurice Herzog; of the world under 
water, described by Captain J. Y. 
Cousteau in The Silent World; of a puz- 
zling labyrinth of underground caves ex- 
plored by Haroun Tazieff in Caves of Ad- 
venture. 

Often an armchair adventurer’s inter- 
ests are soundly scientific, as when he 
goes underwater with a poet like Rachel 
Carson in The Sea around Us or joins a 
biographer who introduces him to great 
scientists, as C. W. Ceram does in his 
journey through archeology’s past, Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars. 

The more imaginative armchair ad- 
venturer finds excitement in speculation 
about travel through space and life on 
other planets. Some of the books that 
help him do this are the work of reputa- 
ble scientists and based on tenable hy- 
potheses, as The Exploration of Space, by 
Arthur C. Clarke, and The Conquest of 
the Moon, edited by Cornelius Ryan. 
Others are pure poppycock, as in Behind 
the Flying Saucers and Flying Saucers 
from Outer Space, by writers who shall 
remain nameless. 

No one seems to have taken a poll on 
the matter, but it seems clear that these 
books of adventure and of getting-away- 
from-it-all in a scientific fashion are more 
popular with men than with women. The 
distaff side, which assuredly does the 
larger part of the book-reading per- 
formed in the United States, has its own 
literary preferences. It is for what might 
be called the book of feminine personal 
experience. 

The current vogue for this type of 
volume appears to have begun back in 
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1945 with The Egg and I, by that chick- 
en-fancier, Betty MacDonald. An enter- 
taining, if unimportant, book, it ran up 
the unprecedented sales of a million and | 
a half copies at the expense of ladies seek- 
ing escape, distraction, and good clean 
fun. Since then, these books about wom- 
en for women have become a staple of the 
publishing industry and the piéce de rés- 
istance of several firms. In literary quality 
they run the gamut, from thin collections 
of anecdotes haphazardly flung together 
to well-conceived, carefully constructed 
books. In the past season ladies have 
told of their lives raising petunias and 
goats, combing beaches, building dream 
houses in the country, marrying Persians 
and getting used to their in-laws, keeping 
house for fire-tower wardens. Few of 
these items reach the best-seller lists, but 
their average sales of five to eight thou- 
sand are two or three thousand better 
than those of the average novel these 
days. 

In a troubled and ever changing world 
are there no subjects for books whose 
interest remains perennial? Yes, there is; 
sex, apparently, is here to stay. The war 
between the sexes is being constantly 
fought anew; and when a book gives the 
decision to the ladies, the ladies will 
gratefully make that book a best seller. 
Ashley Montagu discovered this to his 
profit early this year with a treatise 
shrewdly entitled The Natural Superior- 
ity of Women. Another reason Professor 
Montagu’s little volume could not miss 
was that he is a scientist, and in these 
days old truths and prejudices are most 
attractive when clothed scientifically— 
with case histories, footnotes, and sta- 
tistical tables. Simone de Beauvoir 
cashed in on them with her The Second 
Sex—and did someone just mention Dr. 
Kinsey? 
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The final chapter of The Education of 
Henry Adams is entitled “NUNC AGE.” 
It describes vividly the old age of the 
author, the decadence which he saw in 
Western civilization, and the disgust 
which he felt for it. The old man of sixty- 
seven returned to a New York “unlike 
anything man had ever seen—and like 
nothing he had ever much cared to see.” 
In “the turmoil of Fifth Avenue,” he 
“felt himself in Rome under Diocletian.”’ 
He “took the end of his activity for 
granted. ... “The rest is silence.’ ’’ And 
he conceived of his friend John Hay’s 
death as a “quiet summons to follow. It 
was time to go. Education had ended. 
...” Even “for his dynamic theory of 
history he cared no more. . . . It would 
verify or disprove itself within thirty 
years.”” So Henry Adams concluded his 
“education” a “failure” —and most read- 
ers have agreed with him. 

But the title of this final chapter ob- 
viously implies a pun, and upon second 
thought the meaning of it becomes 
ironic. The first suggestion of “Now, Old 
Age,” gives way to the obviously correct 
translation of “AGE” as “act,” so that 
the title exhorts to action. But both the 
subject matter and the emotional tone 
of the chapter deny action. How could an 
old man of sixty-seven begin, now, to 
act? And how could a decadent civiliza- 
tion, resembling Rome under Diocletian, 
suddenly begin to act upon a new pat- 
tern? The irony seems almost too bitter 
and at best suggests the sad French 
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proverb: ‘‘Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse 
pouvait....” It is true that the old 
Henry Adams had become wise and had 
achieved an uncanny insight into the 
nature of the modern world: by 1905, he 
had prophesied accurately both the ad- 
vent of the atomic age and the inevitable 
conflict between America and Russia. 
But he saw clearly that his prophetic 
role denied action, and “like the attitude 
of an umpire . . . was apt to infuriate the 
spectators. Above all, it was profoundly 
unmoral...and tended to discourage 
effort.” “NUNC therefore, be- 
came the ironic advice of an old man to 
an old civilization. 

But, upon third thought and in the 
light of the preceding chapters of the 
Education, this final summons to action 
becomes less obviously ironic. It seems, 
rather, prophetically ambiguous. This 
summons to action in a dead language 
has the double irony of a, positive faith 
not wholly believed nor yet quite disbe- 
lieved. The exhortation was seriously di- 
rected to “the new man”—to “the new 
American—the child of incalculable coal- 
power, chemical power, electric power, 
and radiating energy, as well as of new 
forces yet undetermined.”’ And the “new 
American would need to think in con- 
tradictions,” as Henry Adams himself 
had learned to do. Therefore, even “‘if he 
[Adams] had, at times, felt serious differ- 
ences with the American of the nine- 
teenth century, he felt none with the 
American of the twentieth.” That is, the 
very “education” which had alienated 
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him from the optimism of his own age 
had prepared him well for the new age, 
and therefore was not really a failure. 
“Thus far, since five or ten thousand 
years, the mind had successfully reacted, 
and nothing yet proved that it would fail 
to react—but it would need to jump.” 
‘All the teacher could hope was to teach 
it reaction.”’ But there was this genuine 
hope. 

These three ironically contradictory 
interpretations of life recur throughout 
Adams’ writing and culminate in the 
Education. First, this “Autobiography”’ 
described realistically the “failure” of 
Adams’ active life, ending in the disillu- 
sion of his old age. Second, it described 
ironically the “progress” of nineteenth- 
century American civilization, ending in 
its decadence and “‘sympathy for death.” 
But, finally, it suggested that the very 
“failure” of the hero’s life and his para- 
doxical alienation from his own age had 
educated him, as a representative Amer- 
ican, to “react” to the new atomic age. 
Thus his punning use of “AGE” first 
implied “old age”; second, ironically, 
“act”; but third, seriously, “learn to 
‘react’ to the new age.” 

Henry Adams’ three interpretations of 
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Then the third phase began with his 
formulation of the new “dynamic theory 
of history” in 1903 and was announced in 
his Education by the punning title “VIS 
NOVA”’—suggesting both a “Vita Nuo- 
va,”’ and the “new energy” of his new 
“dynamic theory of history.” This third 
philosophy of life found partial expres- 
sion in the final chapters of the Education 
and (less equivocally) in his later Letter to 
American Teachers of History, from 
which the old irony had almost disap- 
peared. 

If these three aspects of Adams’ life 
and thought are recognized and clearly 
distinguished, many of the contradictions 
of his writing, together with the resulting 
controversies among critics who have 
sought to interpret him, may be resolved. 
The question of his “failure,’”’ for in- 
stance, has been debated at length, and 
often with heated partisanship.? But ob- 
viously the question depends, first, on a 
definition of what he hoped to achieve; 
second, on his own dramatic and ironic 
use of that word in the Education; and, 
third, on an absolute answer which can 
come only from the future verdict of his- 
tory. Similarly, the question of Adams’ 
attitudes toward religion and science 


life, which also expressed three attitudes , cannot be answered simply and finally— 


toward history, often found simultaneous 
expression in the same chapter or book; 
but each also dominated one phase of his 
biography. As his Education describes it, 
the first dominated his life to 1892, with 
its struggle for (and partial achievement 
of) success in politics, journalism, and 
history, culminating in the monumental 
History of the United States... . Then, 
in 1892, “the idea of beginning a new 
education” was suggested by the Chicago 
World’s Fair. It had probably been 
motivated by the tragedy of his marital 
life and was now symbolized by the 
bronze statue which St. Gaudens created 
to express his mood of utter tragedy. 


although many have tried. The following 
pages will outline briefly each of the 
three periods of his life and emphasize 
successively each of his three interpreta- 
tions, illustrating these chiefly from the 
Education but also from his letters, 
novels, and other works. 


I 


Henry Adams’ first, realistic, attitude 
toward life never appears clearly in the 
Education, because that work was writ- 

2 See G. H. Roelofs, ‘‘Pessimism and the Intelli- 
gent Use of Doom,” Journal of English Literary 
History, XVII (1950), 234 ff. Mr. Roelofs discusses 


the problem clearly and documents the controversy 
thoroughly. 
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ten wholly in the third person and from 
the detached perspectives of old age. His 
first attitude was naturally that of the 
first person singular; and, although his 
“ego” was never a simple one, it was real 
and very different from the fictional 
“mannikin” described in the Education. 
Moreover, it was very different from the 
“real” Henry Adams of the later years: 
in a letter to Elizabeth Cameron, he 
described “the me of 1870; a strangely 
different being from the me of 1890.” 
Before 1870 he was an aristocratic, in- 
telligent, self-righteous, and reasonably 
successful New Englander, with frequent 
doubts about his own ability but few 
about the greatness or rightness of the 
Adams family. 

Although never naive, the young 
Adams was subject to many illusions. 
The first was that his duty and destiny, 
as an Adams, was to become president or 
at least to succeed brilliantly in the world 
of action. Therefore, he castigated him- 
self for not enlisting in the Civil War and 
wrote asking his brother Charles to get 
him a commission. When Charles replied: 
“You want to rush away to do what 
neither education nor nature has fitted 
you for,’’® Henry despairingly called him- 
self a “failure.” Although he soon re- 
gained a sense of proportion, this was 
merely the first of many instances where 
his inherited sense of duty led him to 
condemn himself (unjustly, of course) as 
a “failure.” 

Thus Henry Adams first “failed” in 
not becoming that perfect man of action 
—a military officer. His subsequent ca- 
reer to 1872 described a series of efforts 
to “succeed” in a series of progressively 
less active and less practical professions 
—first, as a diplomat, with his father; 
second, as a political commentator and 
editor of the North American Review; 
3 See Cycle of Adams Letiers, ed. W. C. Ford, I, 31. 
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and, third, as a professor of history at 
Harvard and a writer. In all these pro- 
fessions he succeeded, by any ordinary 
standard of success; and he is recognized 
as one of America’s foremost historians. 
But some obscure compulsion drove him 
to abandon each of these professions in 
turn and to describe himself as a “‘fail- 
ure”’ in each. 

Adams measured his early “‘success’’ 
in each profession by his ability in it to 
influence or act upon the course of his- 
tory. Although not by nature an active 
man, he was by nature a pragmatic 
idealist and a reformer, with a firm con- 
viction in the rightness of his inherited 
ideals and in the possibility of their 
realization. Even in his final Education, 
he defined “education” partly as a tool: 
“At the utmost, the active-minded 
young man should ask of his teacher 
only mastery of his tools.” And in his 
early life, he sought to use these “tools” 
directly to accomplish the reforms which 
his inherited idealism assumed to be 
right and necessary. Only after 1872 did 
he come to question the rightness of his 
ideals and to recognize that “training 
li.e., education] is partly the clearing 


‘away of obstacles.” The vital part of his 


early “education” was the clearing-away 
of the illusions of his ancestral heritage. 
But, of course, he did not recognize this 
until later in life. 

The transition chapters of the Educa- 
tion are entitled “Chaos,” “Failure,” and 
“Twenty Years After.” His feeling of 
“Chaos,” or disillusionment, was pre- 
cipitated by three shocking events and 
was made permanent by a fourth. 

Significantly, Adams’ first disillusion- 
ment was the rejection of his article on 
“The Gold Conspiracy” by the quarter- 
lies; and the “shock” was caused not by 
personal pique, but “he was stunned by 
the reason of the refusal.” The article at- 
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tacked the great corporations for their 
“conspiracy” and urged their reform; 
therefore, its rejection for prudential 
reasons disillusioned Adams the political 
idealist. His later novel, Democracy, was 
to document his disillusion with the ideal 
of democratic reform—or, still later, 
“The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma.” 

Adams’ second disillusionment was 
caused by the sudden death of his sister 
from tetanus; and “the terror of the blow 
stayed by him thenceforth for life.” But 
obviously this tragedy was less than the 
death of his wife, later—a tragedy never 
mentioned in his Education. And obvi- 
ously it need not have caused such 
complete disillusionment—for instance, 
equivalent tragedies had occurred in 
Emerson’s life a generation before with- 
out enforcing the least conviction of 
“chaos” in human society. 

The third disillusionment was caused 
by the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War: “the illusions of Europe suddenly 
vanished, leaving a new world to learn.” 
Certainly, the recognition of the con- 
stancy of the fact of war and its resulting 
“chaos” was central to the disillusion of 
Adams, as of many other nineteenth- 
century idealists. But the Franco-?rus- 
sian War was a relatively minor occa- 
sion: by 1872 Adams had merely reached 
a stage of general disillusionment with 
all his early ideals. 

This general disillusionment led to his 
conviction of “Failure,” following his 
sense of “Chaos.” And it was followed 
by a vacuum of twenty years in his Edu- 
cation. The title of the next chapter— 
“Twenty Years After” *—was both literal 
and symbolic. Until 1872 his life had 
been filled with romantic illusions; after 
1892 a new education began. But those 


*The three friends, Adams, Hay, and King, 
were, clearly, ‘‘three musketeers.’’ 
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twenty years were also the period of his 
final disillusionment—one so tragic and 
shocking that he could never bear to 
describe it for what it was, the crucial 
event in his Education. 

In 1872, at the age of thirty-four, 
Adams married. Although he had already 
begun that process of disillusion which 
the Education describes as an accom- 
plished fact, other evidence proves that 
he had only begun it. He had recently 
accepted the post of assistant professor 
of history at Harvard and was doing his 
discouraged best to “educate” his stu- 
dents according to his lights. And he was 
also planning to “educate” his wife. To 
his friend Charles Milnes Gaskell he 
wrote, half-humorously, of his bride-to- 
be: “She talks garrulously, but on the 
whole fairly sensibly. She is very open to 
instruction. We shall improve her.’® 
Granting the intended humor of this re- 
mark, it is none the less revealing—and 
damning. 

In 1877, having lost faith in his own 
ideals and in his ability to educate his 
students, he resigned from Harvard. In 
1880 he projected his loss of political 
faith in the novel Democracy. In 1884 he 
projected his loss of religious faith in the 
novel Esther. Finally, in 1885, his wife 
committed suicide.® The “failure” of the 
“first” Henry Adams thus became com- 
plete, and he spent the next six years 
wandering over the face of the earth— 
especially the Orient—in search of “the 
peace of God.” 


Il 


Henry Adams’ second attitude toward 
life is characterized by tragic despair and 

5 Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891, ed. W. C. 
Ford (1930). 


* See Katherine Simonds, ‘“The Tragedy of Mrs. 
Henry Adams,’’ New England Quarterly, IX (De- 
cember, 1936), 564-82. 
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ironic disillusionment. It began some 
time during the “lost” twenty years of 
his Education and found expression first 
in his novels, then in the bronze statue 
over his wife’s grave, and, finally, in the 
more detached philosophy of the Educa- 
tion. It is characterized by the fictional 
projection of his tragedy in the novels, 
its ideal projection in the statue, “The 
Peace of God,” and its ironic and dra- 
matic projection in the third person 
singular of the Education. But this tragic 
despair was not—as has been often as- 
sumed—final. Its possible transcendence 
was suggested first in Esther, and in the 
Education was described more clearly. 
About 1903 it ended, and the most cre- 
ative period of his life began. 

His first novel, Democracy, described 
the externals of Washington society at 
the time and narrated the gradual dis- 
illusionment of the heroine with her 
suitor—an able but unscrupulous senator 
who symbolized “Democracy.” But his 
second novel, Esther, has proved much 
more interesting. With little external 
realism, it narrated the psychological 
struggle of the heroine to reconcile her 
love for a successful clergyman with her 
lack of faith in his religion. Her struggle 
was further articulated in corversations 
with two friends—a scientist and an 
artist. At the end, Esther rejected the 
minister and also the scientist and the 
artist. The novel therefore ended in the 
psychological blind alley of the rejection 
of love. 

Esther remains fascinating for two 
reasons. First, the novel in many ways 
prophesied Adams’ own tragedy.’ He 
himself described it as “written in one’s 
heart’s blood.” The heroine of it shared 
many of the characteristics of his own 
wife. The death of Esther’s father, on 


‘Ibid.; and R. E. Spiller, “Introduction” to 
Esther (New York, 1930). 
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whom she depended deeply, paralleled 
the death of his wife’s father, which oc- 
curred soon after the novel was written 
and shortly before his wife’s suicide. 
But, chiefly, the psychological alienation 
and the rejection of love described by 
Esther suggest the possible motivation 
for his wife’s suicide, which actually oc- 
curred the following year. Add to these 
parallels the strange anonymity and 
secrecy with which the novel was pub- 
lished and the deep emotional involve- 
ment of the author in it, and its prophetic 
nature becomes convincing. 

But Esther was prophetic in much 
more than a realistic sense. It projected 
the problems of faith which Adams was 
facing and embodied them in its three 
male characters. In effect, it described 
his symbolic rejection of the traditional 
religious faith of the minister. It stated 
objectively the dilemma of the artist. 
And it presented with astonishing per- 
suasiveness the faith of the scientist. 

The scientist in Esther loved the hero- 
ine but had no hope of winning her. 
Without emotion or hope, however, he 
described to her the creed of science: 
“Mystery for mystery, science beats re- 
ligion hollow.... There is no science 
which does not begin by requiring you to 
believe the incredible.” And then, toward 
the end of the novel, came this striking 
prophecy: “We may some day catch an 
abstract truth by the tail, and then we 
shall have our religion and immortality.”’ 
Although Henry Adams (and his fictional 
heroine) were at this time unable to ac- 
cept the scientific religion of “abstract 
truth,” he was to achieve this kind of 
“immortality” later by formulating his 
“dynamic theory of history.” 

At the time of writing Esther, however, 
Henry Adams was involved in the dilem- 
ma of the artist, who designed sad, tragic 
saints for the stained-glass windows of 
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the church but who allowed a Western 
cousin of Esther’s to design an innocently 
happy “American saint” for one of the 
windows. As an “American,” Adams 
doubted then whether the traditionally 
tragic view of religion and art was truly 
final. But after the crushing tragedy of 
his wife’s death he doubted no more, and 
the statue at his wife’s grave symbolized 
this new conviction. His later description 
in the Education of the passionate objec- 
tions to this statue made by American 
visitors to Rock Creek Cemetery restates 
the dilemma: nineteenth-century Amer- 
ica had not yet accepted the universal 
truth of tragedy, but after 1885 Henry 
Adams had. And the symbolic statue of 
“The Peace of God”’ was his new affirma- 
tion of this tragic truth. 

The second half of his Education be- 
gins “Twenty Years After,” with this 
affirmation, prefaced by two startling 
statements. First, “he had enjoyed his 
life amazingly”; and, second, “Nothing 
attracted him less than the idea of be- 
ginning a new education.” In spite of his 
“failure” and its tragedy, he had enjoyed 
his first life, and only the logic of history 
forced him to kegin anew. The next ten 
chapters then describe his:snew education 
in the facts of the new age, and particu- 
larly in “The Grammar of Science.” 

Adams’ second “education,” however, 
was accompanied by a sense of alienation 
and of groping—as if “‘his historical neck 
had been broken.” Beginning with the 
World’s Fair at Chicago and continuing 
through the Paris Exposition of 1900, he 
groped through a dark night of the soul. 
Confronting the Virgin with the Dyna- 
mo, he struggled to make sense out of 
chaos. Like Carlyle’s “Teufelsdréckh,”’ 
he despairingly proclaimed “the everlast- 
ing no.” “The Height of Knowledge,” 
he concluded, was the recognition of 
man’s “Abyss of Ignorance” concerning 
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the purpose of life. But then, having 
passed through “Twilight” and the night 
of disillusion, he found in “The Abyss of 
Ignorance” the beginning of wisdom. 


III 


Adams’ third and final interpretation 
of life and of history has already been 
outlined: he sought, and found, “Vis 
Nova,” or new strength, in shaping 
“after his own needs the values of a 
Dynamic Theory of History.”’ The last 
chapters of the Education repeatedly 
suggest the idea of rebirth: the individ- 
ual, having passed through the dark 
night of the soul, finds a “new life.” 
After learning “The Grammar of Sci- 
ence,” “he sat down as though he were 
again a boy at school” to shape “his own 
formula for the universe.” Then, having 
caught “an abstract idea by the tail,’’ he 
achieved his new “religion and immor- 
tality.” 

This third philosophy of life, which is 
symbolically suggested in the Education, 
assumed three things. First, beyond 
tragedy, the abstract truth of science is 
attainable. Second, devotion to this ab- 
stract truth may bring spiritual salva- 
tion, both to the indivicual and to the 
race. And, third, this devotion to truth 
just possibly might result in ‘a world 
that sensitive and timid natures could re- 
gard without a shudder.” 

But Adams never wholly believed this 
third philosophy of life—rather he super- 
imposed it upon the tragic despair of his 
second period. His attitude toward scien- 
tific truth, and particularly his “Dy- 
namic Theory of History,’’ was ambigu- 
ous: “Any schoolboy,” he exaggerated, 
“could work out the problem if he were 
given the right to state it in his own terms.” 
Moreover, he admitted that his final 
search for absolute truth was partly a 
counsel of despair: ‘‘As long as he could 
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whisper, he would go on as he had begun, 
bluntly refusing to meet his creator with 
the admission that the creation had 
taught him nothing. ...” And, finally, 
the values of this new world, which he 
hoped his “Dynamic Theory” might 
teach men to realize, were still those of 
his early youth—at heart he still re- 
mained “a sensitive and timid nature,” 
shuddering at the heartless creation of 
his “‘scientific’’ intellect. 

The heart of his problem and the an- 
swer to this paradox lie in the relation of 
religion and science. In his early years he 
rejected science, and in 1862 he prophe- 
sied that “before many centuries more, 
science will be the master of man.... 
Some day science may have the existence 
of mankind in its power, and the human 
race commit suicide by blowing up the 
world.’’® In Esther, the heroine never 
“loved” the scientist. Later, the “Dyna- 
mo” opposed the “Virgin,” and clearly 
Adams preferred the “Virgin.” But in 
his final “Dynamic Theory of History,” 
he subsumed the Virgin and the Dynamo 
in a higher law, as two equal and succes- 
sively dominant forces in history. And 
this ‘Dynamic Theory,” which tran- 
scended the old conflict of religion and 
science, was itself the product of modern 
science. The second law of thermody- 
namics became elevated to the status of 
a metaphysical, quasi-religious truth in 
Adams’ final philosophy. 

This fact, of course, is what antago- 
nized his fellow-historians, and—as they 
pointed out—partly invalidated his ‘““Dy- 
namic Theory.” William James’s critique 
summed the matter up: “The ‘second 
law’ is wholly irrelevant to ‘history’— 
save that it sets a terminus—for history 


*See C. I. Glicksberg, ‘‘Henry Adams and the 
Repudiation of Science,’ Scientific Monthly, LXIV 
(1947), 63-71. Mr. Glicksberg argues that Adams 
rejected science entirely. 
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is the course of things before that ter- 
minus.” And other historians criticized 
his a priori assumption that human his- 
tory was merely a phase of physical sci- 
ence.’° What Adams did—partly uncon- 
sciously—in this final philosophy was to 
elevate theoretical physics into a super- 
religion. Having caught an abstract truth 
by the tail, he seized both religion and 
immortality. 

But—as has been emphasized—he was 
partly conscious of the impropriety of his 
final act. “After his own needs” he 
shaped his final theory. So William 
James chided him for his presumption: 
“T ask you whether an old man soon 
about to meet his Maker can hope to 
save himself from the consequences of 
his life by pointing to the wit and learn- 
ing he has shown in treating a tragic sub- 
ject. No, sir, you can’t do it, can’t im- 
press God in that way.” And Adams 
agreed with his friend: he was really 
seeking his own salvation. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
Adams achieved salvation of a sort by 
this final act. The years 1903 to 1906 be- 
came the most productive of his life, and 
during them he achieved an “immortal- 
ity” which his earlier career never would 
have brought him. Not only did the 
“Dynamic Theory” focus his energies 
and give purpose to his activities, but it 
outlined a philosophy of history which 
has challenged and influenced—although 
not convinced—most modern philoso- 
phers of history. Moreover, it gave a 
third dimension to the story of his Educa- 
tion; it gave him the peace of mind and 


® James’s critique is quoted at length in W. H. 
Jordy, Henry Adams: Scientific Historian (New 
Haven, 1952), pp. 214-16. Mr. Jordy’s analysis is 
excellent. 


10See Roy F. Nichols, ‘““The Dynamic Interpre- 
tation of History,’ New England Quarterly, VIII 
(1935), 163-78; and Jordy, op. cit. 
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objectivity to see himself in perspective 
and to realize that even his own tragedy 
—and the implied, or prophesied, trage- 
dy of his country and race—were not 
final. Through it, he achieved a wisdom 
beyond orthodox religion: 
All wise men 

Have one sole purpose which we never lose: 

A perfect union with the Single Spirit." 

But Adams remained to the last the 
man of action, rather than the mystic. 
His poem continued: “But we, who can- 
not fly the world... .” And his Educa- 
tion concluded with its note of ambiguous 
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exhortation, “NUNC AGE.” And then, 
after publishing his Education, he pref- 
aced his last major work with A Letter to 
American Teachers of History, urging his 
colleagues to tackle the problem of scien- 
tific interpretation to which he had de- 
voted his last years, redefining it and its 
possible solutions, and ending with a 
final statement of his philosophy. Once 
again, to the teachers of youth in the 
twentieth century—and this time with 
complete seriousness and without irony 
—he urged, “now, act.” 


4 From his late poem, “‘Buddha and Brahma.” 


Freud and Literary Criticism 


MABEL COLLINS DONNELLY! 


Consmeration of the relation of 
Freud’s work to literary criticism falls 
readily into four sections: Freud’s con- 
nection with the Romantic tradition and 
with logical positivism; the limitations of 
his epistemology, with concomitant lim- 
itations of his view of art; significant con- 
tributions to literary criticism despite the 
larger limitations; the impact of his work 
upon two representative types of critics. 

Lionel Trilling summarizes in a fine 
essay” the relation of Freud’s thinking to 
the Romantic tradition, with its antithe- 
ses of decorum and revolt, stasis and 
process. And as Professor Peckham, toc, 
points out,* if for the non-Romantic the 

! Author of a biography of George Gissing to be 
published by the Harvard University Press in Feb- 


ruary. This is from a paper delivered at Connecticut 
College, New London. 

2“*The Legacy of Sigmund Freud .. . Literary 
and Aesthetic,” Kenyon Review, II (spring, 1940), 
152-73; as revised in Criticism, ed. M. Schorer, 
J. Miles, and G. McKenzie (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1948), pp. 172-82. 

3 Morse Peckham, ‘Toward a Theory of Ro- 
manticism,” PMLA, LXVI (March, 1951), 5-23. 


machine was a significant image, for the 
Romantic the tree, the symbol of process 
and becoming, was the treasured image. 
It is important to remember that the 
hidden impulses toward growth were not 
all morbid and evil: the Wordsworthi- 
an “spots of time” are as characteristic of 
Romanticism as is the “Bateau Ivre,” 
and both kinds of life-force are drawn 
upon by Freud. He rationalizes, so to 
speak, the antagonism by the methods 
of logical positivism, that essentially op- 
timistic system which, however, parted 
company with the “metempirical.’’ 
The epistemology of Positivists is lim- 
ited, and from these limitations derive 
the limitations of Freud’s views of art 
and artists. Logically, the empiricist can- 
not concern himself with values. All that 
he is entitled to do, by the confines of his 
own system, is to point out the relativity 
of values. Freud, however, was deeply 


* According to Leslie Stephen, the phrase was a 
favorite of G. H. Lewes (see Stephen, ‘‘Philosophic 
Doubt,” Mind, V (April, 1880}, 181). 
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concerned with values; that is to say, he 
found himself compelled to think about 
“good” relationships. Here is the crux of 
the problem, as Trilling points out so 
well: that Freud wishes to think of a 
fixed or “given’’ reality to which he rec- 
onciles his neurotic patient; nevertheless, 
logically, the reality is a “taken” or a 
chosen one. Consequently, when he 
speaks of art as a substitute gratification 
and of artists as withdrawing from the 
“real’’ world, he lays himself open to the 
charge of equating his chosen world with 
reality, while denying to the artist the 
same liberty. Thus, some critics say, 
Freud’s world is no more real than the 
artist’s; conversely, art is not mere illu- 
sion, but a “higher Reality,” as the Ro- 
mantic critics wished to call it. 

If such criticism is upheld as primary, 
then the only importance of Freud’s view 
of art “lies in no specific statement that 
he makes about art but is, rather, im- 


plicit in his whole conception of the 


mind.’*® Thereupon, Freud receives 
praise for documenting in a scientific age 
that poetry is the very stuff of the mind, 
which apprehends in images, but he is 
denied his thesis that the creation of the 
artist is not reality. 

The denial comes, perhaps, from re- 
sentment over Freud’s selection of words 
rather than from an idea which Aristotle 
had introduced as “imitation.” Aristotle, 
like Freud, observed that the pleasure 
derived from viewing an imitation is dif- 
ferent from the response accorded ‘‘ob- 
jects which in themselves we view with 
pain... .’”* Aristotle did not discuss in 
detail the nature of the difference, but 
Freud chose to describe it as “forepleas- 
ure”: 


5 Trilling, ‘‘Freud and Literature,” in Criticism, 
p. 180. 


® Poetics, trans. S. H. Butcher (4th ed., 1911). 
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... the essential ars poetica lies in the tech- 
nique by which our feeling of repulsion is 
overcome. We can guess at two methods used in 
this technique. The writer softens the ego- 
tistical character of the daydream by changes 
and disguises; second, he bribes us by the offer 
of a purely formal, that is, esthetic pleasure in 
the presentation of his phantasies. This in- 
crement of pleasure which is offered us in order 
to release yet greater pleasure arising from 
deeper sources in the mind is called forepleasure. 
The true enjoyment of literature proceeds 
from the release of tensions in our minds.’ 


Freud’s theory of the equilibrium of com- 
peting tensions through literature is very 
much like Aristotle’s catharsis. 

Freud draws a daring parallel between 
the play of the child and the creation of 
the imaginative writer. Unfortunately, 
the critic has never ascribed to the child 
the ability to evoke a “higher reality”; 
and so the critic, especially if he is orient- 
ed to humanism, rather resents such a 
parallel. The comparison, for Freud’s 
purpose at least, is a good one, for he 
wishes to make the point that play as he 
understands it is not the antithesis of 
serious occupation, for it is often carried 
on very seriously indeed; rather is it the 
opposite of reality: 

We may say that every child at play be- 
haves like an imaginative writer, in that he 
creates a world of his own, or more truly, he 
rearranges the things of his world and orders it 
in a new way that pleases him better. It would 
be incorrect to think that he does not take this 
world seriously. On the contrary, he takes his 
play very seriously and expends a great deal of 


emotion on it. The opposite of play is not 
serious occupation but—reality. 


It is more helpful to remember that 
Freud describes the making of a private 
world, that is, the reordering of experi- 
ence, as the essence of the creative proc- 


7 All quotations from Freud are from ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Poet to Day-Dreaming” (1908), in 
Collected Papers, 1V (London: Hogarth Press, 1949), 
173-83. 
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ess than it is to ferret out a Freudian defi- 
nition of reality. Admittedly, Freud’s no- 
tion of reality is open to attack by the 
logician, but his thesis that the child, the 
neurotic, and the creative artist all deal 
much more freely with phenomena, are 
much more daring in their reordering of 
them than are other members of a given 
society, is difficult to gainsay. 

... Long after a child has grown up and 
stopped playing, after he has for decades at- 
tempted to grasp the realities of life with all 
seriousness, he may one day come to a state of 


mind in which the contrast between play and 
reality is again abrogated. 


If this description may be applied to 
neurotics, it applies as well to much of 
literature, best of all to such works as the 
romances of Shakespeare, in which reali- 
ty and the dream, the fairy tale and the 
earthy ballad, jostle one another. 

Freud’s view, rather schematic, as he 
himself admits, of the stimulus to crea- 
tion is as follows: 


Some actual experience which made a 
strong impression on the writer, and stirred 
up a memory of an earlier experience, generally 
belonging to childhood, then arouses a wish 
that finds a fulfilment in the working question, 
and in which elements of the recent event and 
the old memory should be discernible. 


According to Freud, even the so-called 
“ex-centric” novel of Zola, who pro- 
fessed impassiveness, is consistent with 
the description of the daydream: 


...in Zola novels the person introduced as 
hero plays the least active part of anyone and 
seems instead to let the actions and sufferings 
of other people pass him by like a spectator. 
But I must say that the psychological analyses 
of people who are not writers has shown us 
analogous variations in their daydreams in 
which the Ego contents itself with the role of 
spectator. 


The method of the biographer-critic 
has been tremendously influenced by 
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Freud’s work. Edmund Wilson uses the 
title The Wound and the Bow for his col- 
lection of critical studies;* and although 
the notion of art by compensation may 
not properly be restricted to the influence 
of Freud, compensation, or reaction to an 
unsatisfactory reality, is prominent in 
his theory of neurosis. Today it has be- 
come usual for the biographer to seek the 
traumatic experiences in the life of his 
subject, the better to understand the 
character of the work; however, brash 
use of Freud’s method invites recrimina- 
tion and discredit upon Freud’s endeav- 
ors in literary criticism. 

Two representative examples from re- 
cent criticism will illustrate the dangers 
of sole reliance upon the Freudian meth- 
od, and the merits of the approach, too 
often denied. Mr. Empson’s analysis 
many years ago of George Herbert’s long 
poem “The Sacrifice’—an analysis re- 
plete with Freudian interpretation—was 
justly criticized by Miss Rosemond Tuve 
because it showed no awareness of the 
literary and religious sources upon which 
Herbert had drawn.° In other words, as 
Mr. Empson had not known (and as he 
graciously admitted afterward), Herbert 
had not so much plumbed his uncon- 
scious as he had gone fishing in everyday 
liturgy. If a moral may be adduced, it is 
the necessity for the critic to know social 
and literary conventions as well as the 
Freudian method. 

Unfortunately, however, not only 
brash use of the Freudian method is at- 
tacked—this deservedly—but also the 
brilliant use of that method to emphasize 
the movement and tone of a given work. 


8 Edmund Wilson, Te Wound and the Bow (New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941). 


*Rosemond Tuve, Herbert’s ‘Sacrifice,’ ” 
Kenyon Review, XII (winter, 1950), 51-75; William 
Empson, ‘‘Communications” (open letter), Kenyon 
Review, XII (autumn, 1950), 735-38. 
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Thus Dr. Ernest Jones’s paper upon the 
problem of Hamlet,!° especially the rea- 
sons for his delay in carrying out an 
avowed aim, is regarded by many dis- 
criminating critics as helpful but—and 
this is emphasized by them—incapable of 
providing a “meaning” for Hamlet." One 
wonders perhaps whether such a critic is 
worried over “meaning” in general; to 
him there seems to be something infinite- 
ly precious in the rejection of meaning 
and something dangerous in a study 
which attempts to suggest that brilliant 
rationalizations often have underneath 
emotions violently destructive. The tra- 
ditional critic prefers to regard Hamlet as 
a rational being who has good reasons for 
hesitation: thus Hamlet must ascertain 
whether the Ghost is a good spirit or a 
spirit damned; or, again, he cannot kill 
Claudius at a seemingly opportune mo- 
ment because the man is at prayer. These 
have been the answers demanded by 
most humanist teachers to the question, 
“Why does Hamlet delay?” Surely, the 
benighted student who dared to answer 
that the fundamental reason for the de- 
lay comes from the Oedipal conflict— 
Hamlet’s incestuous attachment to his 
mother, his unconscious death wishes 
against his father, which paralyze him in 
dealing with the man who carried out his 
1° Ernest Jones, Hamlet and Oedipus (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1949). 
" Trilling, ‘‘Freud and Literature,” p. 178. 
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wish—this student would be greeted 
with scorn or disapproval and a tart re- 
mark to “read the text.” In this text 
Hamlet brilliantly rationalizes most 
things and deceives, it would appear, not 
only Polonius but the critics who take 
the text at face value as they would not 
do, one would hope, in a comparable 
situation in life. 

There is, of course, no single meaning 
of Hamlet or other great works of art, but 
the kind of interpretation that sensitive 
use of Freud’s method can make is a 
valuable one, so valuable that the hos- 
tility so often shown to those who use 
that method to help clarify some prob- 
lems in literature is indefensible in teach- 
ers who regard as important the testing 
and incorporation of new knowledge. In- 
deed, overweening hostility would mean 
the very death of the humanism they 
prize, for the great aim of humanists has 
traditionally been to bring new knowl- 
edge into relation with values. It would 
seem possible to admit the limitations of 
Freud’s epistemology without minimiz- 
ing the importance of his theory of the 
creative process, and his method of 
analysis as applicable to literary criti- 
cism. Let the psychologist and psychia- 
trist learn more about literary conven- 
tions, and the literary critic learn more 
about psychology, and in time we shall 
have one of the great syntheses, lacking 
miracles. 
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A Bibliography of Audio-Visual Aids for 
Courses in American Literature 


SISTER MARY BRIAN, 0.P.! 


D URING the last two years, many 
teachers of English literature have found 
valuable suggestions for securing appro- 
priate recordings, transcriptions, films, 
filmstrips, and radio programs in the 
article, “Audio-Visual Aids for a Survey 
Course in British Literature.’ It is 
hoped that the following bibliography 
will furnish similar help to teachers of 
American literature, by offering sugges- 
tions not only for materials for classroom 
use but also for outside listening assign- 
ments. 

Planned as a basic list to which teach- 
ers may add new audio-visual materials 
as these increase in quantity and quality, 
this bibliography will provide for the 
needs of many. For those teaching con- 
temporary American poetry, there are 
many selections from the moderns, rang- 
ing from MacLeish, Cummings, and 
Gertrude Stein to the newer voices of 
Robert Lowell, Muriel Rukeyser, and 
Theodore Roethke. To help young stu- 
dent teachers preparing to teach Ameri- 
can literature on the junior high school 
level, appropriate materials have been 
included and designated as “juvenile.” 
Teachers of the short story, who have 
had to be content for years with the 
recordings of old favorites, such as “The 
Lady and the Tiger” and “Rip Van 
Winkle,”’ can now enrich their courses 


1 Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


Virginia Wallace, ‘“‘Audio-Visual Aids for a 
Survey Course in British Literature,”’ College Eng- 
lish, October, 1951, pp. 19-28. 


immeasurably with such treasures as 
Tennessee Williams’ reading of his sly 
short story, “The Yellow Bird,” and 
Katherine Anne Porter’s reading of her 
work, “Pale Horse, Pale Rider.” 

Of the latter, Irwin Edman in Saturday 
Review wrote: 

The record of the spoken word is going to be 
of increasing importance. Fine as is Katherine 
Anne Porter’s story, it is even finer read with 
such exact justice and feeling in her slightly 
husky and beautiful voice, in the quiet intensity 
of her just perceptibly Southern speech, but 
the speech above all of an artist. We may 
through such records be discovering anew in 
this age of print the aural beauty of our native 
tongue and the tongues of men and angels.* 


But perhaps to those who have little 
faith in the use of audio-visual materials, 
such devices may suggest not tongues of 
men and angels but rather sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. Tape and 
disk recordings? Filris? Radio and tele- 
vision programs? Scoffers consider these 
multiple examples of soft pedagogy, a 
means of sugar-coating long assign- 
ments, spoon-feeding for those who 
can’t, or won’t, read. “Moreover,’’ they 
assert righteously, “if any instructors 
made use of all the materials listed in 
these bibliographies, when would they 
do any teaching?” Such critics underrate 
the intelligence of both teachers and stu- 
dents. What a pity that those who sane- 
ly use audio-visual aids in class and out 
do not make it.clear to the scoffers just 


’“The Spoken Word,’’ Saturday Review, No- 
vember 29, 1952, p. 69. 
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what values are attained! The following 
account, told at an informal English 
meeting recently, reveals the valuable 
outcomes of one teacher’s use of some of 
the material listed in this bibliography: 


You are familiar [this teacher began] with the 
NCTE recordings of Robert Tristram Coffin’s 
presentation of his own poetry. You recall how 
he reads “The Secret Heart” and then explains 
the origin of the poem? Well, some of my sopho- 
more college students listened with interest to 
this recording and spent several hours outside 
class listening to records of Robert Frost reading 
many of his best lyrics; and in a later class dis- 
cussion these students spoke enthusiastically of 
the aesthetic and psychological impact of hear- 
ing an author interpret his own lines of poetry 
or prose. These outcomes, I felt, were of suffi- 
cient value to justify the time, expense, and 
emphasis given to these materials; but time was 
to reveal even richer implications. 

A few weeks later three students asked to 
borrow the Harvard Vocarium, Library of 
Congress, and NCTE recordings of Archibald 
MacLeish. “‘This is what we want to do,” ex- 
plained one student. “I wrote my term paper 
for American survey class on Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and now I would like to make a tape re- 
cording, something on the plan of the Robert 
Tristram Coffin records. I can record MacLeish 
reading one of his poems, then I’ll add some of 
my interpretations and ideas about his use of 
images, his rhythms, dictions and . . . could do 
about three of his best poems, I think.” He 
grinned sheepishly. “‘I’ll buy the tape. When I 
get that job teaching high school English, may- 
be the fellows will like that type of lesson better 
than just reading.” 


Bibliography 
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As his voice trailed off, bis friend inter- 
rupted: “For a speech assignment Monday I 
have to give a précis from an article in a current 
magazine, so I thought I would work on that 
article in the May Allantic Monthly about Mac- 
Leish. It explains how he uses two lines of 
poetry; one is a long-drawn-out wavering series 
of rising inflections, and the other is a staccato, 
broken or ‘chop’ line.‘ You see, I thought if the 
students actually heard the lines, particularly 
with MacLeish reading them, it would all be 
much clearer. They’ll remember it better, too. 
If I can get a little longer period of time for my 
speech, I could show, too, how some of his 
poems are so much greater because they have 
universal themes, not just propaganda, ‘public 
speech’ poems, like some of his less-successful 
message-poems. That point is brought out in 
the article, too.” 


Such examples are not unusual, many 
agreed after the teacher had finished 
describing the final outcomes of the Mac- 
Leish project; but too many of us do not 
really strive to let the worth-while ac- 
complishments of students and teachers 
be made known. Many teachers know 
from experience that the effective, judi- 
cious use of audio-visual materials aids 
thoughtful, thorough comprehension, 
clarifies and extends concepts, and de- 
velops in the student of literature habits 
of right thinking and critical analysis 
which are steps toward the goal of intel- 
lectual maturity. It is for these teachers 
that this bibliography has been prepared. 


(All films listed are 16 mm. A directory of sources and abbreviations appears at the end.) 


Apams, LEonIE 


The Runner with the Lots; The Mount; Grapes Mak- 
ing; Sundown; Country Summer; Lullaby. Record: 
12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 
Effectively read by the author. Teacher’s guide 

available. 


AITKEN, CONRAD 


Preludes for Memnon: Ul, XIV, XIX, XXIX, 
LXIII. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library 
of Congress. 


Read by the poet. For advanced groups. Teach- 
er’s guide available. 


Avcott, Louisa 


Louisa Alcott. Film. 16 min. EBF. 
Pictures Louisa Alcott’s childhood, showing 
many incidents described in Little Women. 
Louisa Alcott. Filmstrip: 25 frames. Curriculum. 
Juvenile in style and content. Junior high school 
level. 


* John Ciardi, ‘‘The Poetry of Archibald Mac- 
Leish,’”’ Adantic Monthly, May, 1953, p. 67. 
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BENET, STEPHEN VINCENT 

The Devil and Daniel Webster. Record: 16-inch. 2 
sides. 334 rpm. Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee. (On loan.) 

Dramatization is based on Benét’s story of the 
New England farmer who yielded to temptation but 
was saved from the consequences by the eloquence 
of Daniel Webster. 

The Devil and Daniel Webster. Tape recording. 30 
min. University of Minnesota. 

John Brown’s Body. Record: 16-inch. 2 sides. 334 
rpm. Federal Radio Education Committee. (On 
loan.) 

A radio adaptation of Benét’s poem, produced by 
the cast and choir of the Northwestern University 
radio workshop. 

Portrait of a Southern Lady; Ballad of William 
Sycamore. Record: 10-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
NCTE. 

Particularly noteworthy, for these selections are 
read by the poet. Not available elsewhere. 

Nancy Hanks. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. 
Decca. (‘‘Our Common Heritage’’ series.) 

Read by Agnes Moorehead. 


BENET, WILLIAM ROSE 


William Rose Benét. Film: 11 min. Color. Robbins. 


Pictures an interview with the author at his 
summer home on the rockbound coast of Massachu- 
setts. The first in a series on contemporary authors. 


BisHop, ELIZABETH 


Anaphora; Late Air; The Fish. Record: Part of 12- 
inch. 33} rpm. Columbia. (Pleasure Dome: An 
Anthology of Modern Poetry.) 

Read by the author. For advanced group. 

Faustina, or Rock Moses; Jeronimo’s House; At the 
Fishhouses. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Library of Congress. 

Read with spirit by the author. For advanced 
group. Teacher’s guide available. 


BocGan, LOvUISE 
The Sleeping Fury; The Alchemist; Henceforth, from 
the Mind; The Daemon; Last Hill in a Vista; The 
Mark. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library 
of Congress 
Read by the author. Advanced group. Study 
guide available. 


BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN 
To a Waterfowl. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. 
Teach-o-Disc. 


Coronation. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. Studi- 
disc 


Study guides available for both disks. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Byrp, WILLIAM 
William Byrd, His City. Film: 40 min. Eastin. 
Shows the social era in which Byrd wrote. Cos- 
tume, architecture, family customs, and the rela- 
tionship between slaves and owners—all portray the 
charm and grace found in Byrd’s diary. 


CoFFIN, ROBERT TRISTRAM 
The Secret Heart; The Fog; The Lantern in the Snow. 
Record: 10-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. NCTE. 


The author effectively reads three of his best- 
loved poems and explains the origin of ‘“The Secret 
Heart.”’ 


Cooper, JAMES FENIMORE 


James F. Cooper. Film: 17 min. EBF. 

Vividly describes Cooper’s pioneer life, his expul- 
sion from Yale, his life at sea, and the influences that 
lead him to novel-writing. 

Last of the Mohicans. Film: 125 min. Films, Inc. 

Exciting scenes of the war in 1757 between the 
French and English. Stars Randolph Scott. 
Leatherstocking Tales. Records: 12-inch. 28 sides. 

334 rpm. Victor. 


Scenes from The Deerslayer and The Last of the 
Mohicans are effectively dramatized. Excellent for a 
listening assignment. 


The Prairie. Film: 90 min. Films, Inc. 

The story of rugged pioneering days when 
Ishmael Bush, like many others, sets out to find a 
land where law and order could be of his own mak- 
ing. 


E. E, CUMMINGS 
buffalo bill, beauty hurts mr. vinal; item; seven poems; 
in just spring; oh sweet spontaneous earth; since 
feeling is first; somewhere i have travelled. Record: 
12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Linguaphone. 
Brilliantly read by the poet. For well-advanced 
groups. 
plato told him; my father moved through dooms of love. 
Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. Library of Congress. 
Read by the author. For well-advanced groups. 
Excellent study guide. 
spring is like a perhaps hand; this little bride & groom; 
pity this poor monster; manunkind; rain or hail. 
Record: Part of 12-inch. 33} rpm. (Pleasure 
Dome anthology.) 
Read by the poet. For advanced groups. 
Selections from 50 Poems. Record: 10-inch. 2 sides. 
78 rpm. NCTE. 
The author gives an effective reading of four se- 
lections from this popular volume. 
DIckINson, 


This Was a Poet; The Gentian Weaves Her Fringes; 
I Taste a Liquor Never Brewed; The Soul Selects; I 
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Started Early; Of All the Souls; Departed to the 
Judgment; Safe in Their Alabaster Chambers; A 
Clock Stopped; After Great Pain; Because I Could 
Not Stop for Death; It Was Not Death; How Many 
Times These Low Feet Staggered; Farther in Sum- 
mer. Record: 12 inch. 1 side. 334 rpm. Idiom. 

Read by Austin Warren with remarkable force 

and feeling. Study guide. 


EBERHART, RICHARD 

Now Is the Air Made of Chiming Balls; The Ground- 
hog; Dam Neck, Virginia. Record: 12-inch. 2 
sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 

Read by the poet. For advanced groups. Study 
guide available. 

The Scarf of Jube; Two Loves; Burden; and other 
lyrics. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. Harvard Vo- 
carium. 

Read by the poet. For advanced groups. 


Emerson, RALPH WALDO 


Concord Hymn. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. 
Decca. (‘Our Common Heritage’’ series.) 
Emerson’s New England. Filmstrip: 67 frames. Life. 


Gives selected quotations from Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, and Alcott, with pictures of Old 
Concord and its environs. Extensive supplementary 
lecture material available. 


ENGLE, PAUL 


West of Midnight; Pair; Fisherman; Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; conclusion of Corn. Record: 12-inch. 2 
sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 

Effectively read by the poet. Study notes pro- 
vided. 


FLETCHER, JoHN GouLD 
Clipper Ships. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Li- 
brary of Congress. 
Students will enjoy this work read by the author. 
Study guide. 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 


Benjamin Franklin. Film: 16 min. EBF. 


This gives a clear portrayal of Franklin the 
printer, publisher, and writer and of his political and 
democratic career after his retirement from business. 


Autobiography of Franklin. Tape recording. 15 min. 
University of Minnesota. 

Life of Franklin. Transcription: 33} rpm. Califone. 
Professionally acted presentation gives highlights 


of Franklin’s life. 
Frost, ROBERT 


Birches; Reluctance; The Wood Pile; The Runaway; 
The Road Not Taken; A Peck of Gold; Stopping by 


ENGLISH 


Woods on a Snowy Evening; The Death of the Hired 

Man; The Onset. Record: 10-inch. 2 sides. 334 

rpm. NCTE. 

Frost reads these favorites with his own inimita- 
ble charm. 


Mending Wall; Neither Far Out nor in Deep; Two 
Tramps in Mud Time; Tree at My Window; 
Desert Places; Fire and Ice; Dust of Snow; The 
Pasture; Mowing; After Apple Picking; The 
White-tailed Hornet; A Tuft of Flowers; The 
Peaceful Shepherd; Nothing Gold Can Stay. 
Record. 10-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. NCTE. 


Effectively read by the poet. 


Record I—Birches; Dust of Snow; Two Tramps in 
Mud Time. 


Record II—Neither Far Out nor in Deep; Mending 
Wall; The Runaway; The Road Not Taken; A 
Peck of Gold. 


Record III—The Pasture; Mowing; After Apple 
Picking; The White-tailed Hornet. 


Record [V—The Peaceful Shepherd; A Tuft of 
Flowers; Nothing Gold Can Stay; Reluctance; The 
Wood Pile. 


Record V—The Death of the Hired Man, Parts I 
and II. 


Record VI—The Death of the Hired Man, Part III; 
The Onset; Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Eve- 
ning; Tree at My Window; One Step Backward 
Taken; Desert Places; Fire and Ice. This series is 
10-inch. 78 rpm. (May be purchased separately.) 
NCTE. 

Read by the poet. 


The Witch of Coos; The Mountain; Mowing; The 
Pasture; Reluctance; Stopping wy Woods on a 
Snowy Evening; The Most of It; An Old Man’s 
Winky Night; Provide, Provide; The Runaway; 
Acquainted with the Night; Choose Something like a 
Star; A Drumlin Woodchuck; Why Wait for Sci- 
ence; Departmental; A Considerable Speck; One 
Step Backward Taken; On Looking Up by Chance 
at the Constellations; A Soldier; The Gift Outright; 
Directive. Records: 12-inch. 10 sides. 78 rpm. 
Library of Congress. 

Read by the author with warmth and simple 
dignity. 
GALLICO, PAUL 


The Snow Goose. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. 
Decca. 


This popular tale is narrated by Herbert 
Marshall. 


GARLAND, HAMLIN 


Hamlin Garland. Film: 16 min. Department of Edu- 
cation, Minnesota. 


Limited appeal. 
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HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL 


The House of the Seven Gables. Film: 40 min. TFC. 
Hollywood film. Authentic costuming and en- 
vironmental background make the film helpful for 
students, preceding their reading or as a lesson in 
summarizing the story. Stars Margaret Lindsay and 
George Sanders. 
The House of the Seven Gables. Records: 12-inch. 3 
sides. 78 rpm. Teach-o-Disc. 
Dramatized reading of important scenes. Excel- 
lent study guide. 


Hawthorne and Whittier. Film: 11 min. Color. 

Morthole. 

No actors. Only actual scenes of Salem, House 
of Seven Gables, Concord’s Old Manse and Wayside 
Inn, the Great Stone Face, and Amesbury Home. 
Stereotyped and has little appeal for students. 


Ho.mes, OLIVER WENDELL 
Old Ironsides. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. 
Teach-o-Disc. 
Study guide. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. Film: 17 min. EBF. 

Vividly reveals the character and accomplish- 
ments of Holmes as poet, doctor, reformer, and 
essayist. Stresses his philosophy: “In order to get 
truth, one must doubt and search, and grow.” 
Holmes, Emerson, and Thoreau. Film: 11 min. 

Morthole. 

No actors. Scenes in Boston, Concord, and 
Walden, favorite haunts of these authors. Juvenile. 


IRVING, WASHINGTON 


Washington Irving. Film: 18 min. EBF. 
Traces the career of Irving from his early days as 
a satirical humorist to his death at the age of sev- 
enty-six. Shows the influence of Scott on Irving, and 
the period in Spain, where his History of Columbus 
and Tales of the Alhambra were written. Valuable 
interpretation. 
Ichabod Crane. Record: 10-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. 
Decca. 
Humorously rendered by Bing Crosby. Excellent 
for junior high. 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Film: 30 min. Byron. 
A condensation of the silent feature film, starring 
Will Rogers. Produced in 1922, narration and music 
have since been added. Patchy. 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Records: 12-inch. 4 
sides. 78 rpm. Teach-o-Disc. 
Study guide available. 
Rip Van Winkle. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Teach-o-Disc. 
Study guide. 
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Rip Van Winkle. Filmstrip: 115 frames. Color. 
Smith. 
Juvenile portrayal. 

Rip Van Winkle. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Decca. 
Narrated by Walter Huston. 

JARRELL, RANDALL 

Lady Bates; Stalag Luft. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 

78 rpm. Library of Congress. 


Read by the poet. For advanced groups. Excel- 
lent study material available. 


JEFFERS, ROBINSON 


Oh, Lovely Rock; The Beaks of Eagles; Ossian’s 
Grave. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library 
of Congress. 

Read with dramatic emphasis by the poet. For 
advanced groups. Study guide available. 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS 
The Bill of Rights. Record: 16-inch. 2 sides. 33} 
rpm. Federal Radio Education Committee. (On 
loan.) 
Dramatic reading of a dramatic document. 
Worth while. 
LANIER, SIDNEY 


America; Song of the Chattahoochee. Record: 10-inch. 
2 sides. 78 rpm. Columbia. (“Masterpieces of 
Literature’’ series.) 


Study guide available. 
Linpsay, VACHEL 


' The Congo; Flower Fed Buffaloes; Chinese Nightin- 


gale; The Mysterious Cat; General William Booth 
Enters Heaven; The Mvven’s the North Wind’s 
Cooky. Records: 10-inch. 8 sides. 78 rpm. NCTE. 
These are of great value, for they are the only 
recordings ever made by the poet and give valuable 
interpretations of his truly distinctive work. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Film: 20 min. EBF. 
Shows Longfellow’s life at Bowdoin and Harvard 

and gives the background of several works, such as 

“The Village Blacksmith,’’ Evangeline, Hiawatha. 

The Children’s Hour, and Other Favorite Poems. Rec- 
ords: 10-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. Decca. 
Effectively read by Donald Crisp, with musical 

background. 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. Record: 12-inch. 2 
sides. 78 rpm. Teach-o-Disc. 

Evangeline. Records: 12-inch. 3 sides. 78 rpm. Teach- 
o-Disc. 
Dignified, meaningful 

guide available. 


interpretation. Study 
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Evangeline’s Haven of Peace. Film: 15 min. Silent. 
Wisconsin Visual Education. 


Limited appeal. 
Happy Valley: Land of Evangeline. Film. 11 min. 
National Film Board of Canada. 
Delightful scenes of the Evangeline country in 
Nova Scotia. 


Paul Revere’s Ride. Record: 12-inch. 1 side. Teach-o- 
Disc. 

The Skeleton in Armor. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 
rpm. Teach-o-Disc. 
Study guide available for this and the above disk. 


Long fellow and His Works. Filmstrips: Smith. 

This series of filmstrips is based on the pictures of 
Joseph Boggs Beale. Rather juvenile in appeal. 
Courtship of Miles Standish is presented in 25 
frames; Evangeline, in 27 frames; Hiawatha, in 27 
frames. Excellent for junior high school level. 


Longfellow and Lowell. Film: 11 min. Morthole. 
No actors. Scenes from Lowell’s birthplace, 
Wayside Inn, Craigie House. Not of great value. 


LowELL, JAMES RUSSELL 


The First Snowfall. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. 
Teach-o-Disc. 
Biographical film mentioned above. 


LOWELL, ROBERT 


Christmas Eve under Hooker’s Statue; Death of the 
Sheriff, Parts I-IV. 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Library of Congress. 

Read by the poet. For advanced group. Study 
guide available. 


MacLetsn, ARCHIBALD 


Air Raid. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. Colum- 
bia. 
Read with distinction by the author. 


America Was Promises. Records: 4 sides. 12-inch. 78 
rpm. Linguaphone. 
The epic of America unfolded with a sweep and 
grandeur by a poet who feels deeply the seriousness 
of his subject. 


Epistle To Be Left in the Earth; The Shape of Flesh 
and Bone; Conquistador; The Too-late Born; Once 
Sang. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library 
of Congress. 

Read by the poet. For advanced groups. Study 
guide available. 


Readings from Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City: 
Landscape as a Nude; Wild West; Oil Painting of 
the Artist; Empire Builders; Background with 

Revolutionnaires; Burying Ground by the Ties; 


ENGLISH 


Dover Beach. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. 

NCTE. 

Read by the poet with delicate irony. 

Selections from Poems: 1924-1933. Excerpts from 
Conquistador. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. 
Harvard Vocarium. 

Read by the poet. 

MARKHAM, EDWIN 

The Man with the Hoe, and fifteen other selections by 
Markham. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. 
General Records. 

Read by the author. 

Lincoln, the Man of the People. Record: Part of 12- 
inch. 78 rpm. Decca. (“Our Common Heritage’ 
series.) 

MELVILLE, HERMAN 

Moby Dick. Film: 85 minutes. Films, Inc. 

Classic story of Ahab and his frantic quest for 
Moby Dick stars John Barrymore and Joan Bennett. 
Filmstrip accompanies film, useful for stimulating 
future class discussions when the film is no longer 
available for class use. 

Moby Dick. Filmstrip: 100 frames. Color. Smith. 
Juvenile portrayal. 

Moby Dick. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Also 
available in 33} rpm. Decca. 

Portrayal by Charles Laughton. 

MERTON, THOMAS 
The Trappist Cemetery; In the Rain and the Sun; A 


Psalm. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Harvard 
Vocarium. 


Interpreted by Robert Speaight. 


MILLay, St. Vincent 

The Murder of Lidice. Record: 16-inch. 2 sides. 
334 rpm. Federal Radio Commission. 

Dramatic interpretation with rich musical ef- 
fects. Starring Paul Muni. 

Readings from Her Poems. Records: 10-inch. 8 sides. 
78 rpm. Victor. 

A notable poet reads some of her most famous 
lines. 

God’s World; Travel. Record: Part of 10-inch. 78 
rpm. Columbia. (‘‘Masterpieces of Literature’’ 
series. ) 

Read by Basil Rathbone. Study guide available. 


Moore, MARIANNE 
Rigorists; Spenser’s Ireland; selections from Virginia 
Britannia. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Library of Congress. 
Read by the author. For advanced groups. Excel- 
lent study guide. 
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In Distrust of Merits. Record: Part of 12-inch. 33} 
rpm. Columbia. (Part of Pleasure Dome an- 
thology.) 

Read by the author. For advanced groups. 


NasH, OGDEN 


Allow Me, Madam, Bui It Won’t Help; The Hunter; 
The Perfect Husband; The Outcome of Mr. Mc- 
Leod’s Gratitude; Introspective Reflection; So 
Penseroso. Record: Part of 12-inch. 33} rpm. 
Columbia. (Part of Pleasure Dome anthology.) 


Read by the author in his own witty manner. 


ParNne, THOMAS 
Thomas Paine. Record: 16-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. 
Federal Radio Education Committee. 
Interprets the philosophy of Thomas Paine. 


Por, EpGAR ALLAN 
Annabel Lee. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 rpm. 

Teach-o-Disc. 

Study guide. 

The Cask of Amontillado. Records: 12-inch. 4 sides. 

78 rpm. Decca. 

Sidney Greenstreet and Lou Merril dramatize 
Poe’s fantastic tale. 

The City in the Sea; For Annie; Annabel Lee. Record: 
10-inch. 1 side. 333 rpm. Idiom. 

Read by Austin Warren. Text of poems and 
study material provided. 

The Tell-tale Heart. Film: 20 min. TFC. 

Effective dramatization of the weaver’s appren- 
tice who murders his cruel master and is driven to 
confession by his guilty conscienye. 

Edgar Allan Poe. Filmstrip: 25 frames. Eye Gate. 

Juvenile. Excellent for illustrative material for 
oral reports by students. 


PorTER, KATHERINE ANNE 


The Downward Path to Wisdom. Record: 
sides. 334 rpm. Caedmon. 
Katherine Anne Porter reads her dramatic short 
story, giving vivid emphasis to the keen wit which 
makes her one of our best story writers. 


Pale Horse, Pale Rider. Records: 12-inch. 4 sides. 
334 rpm. Caedmon. 
Miss Porter’s tawless reading of one of her best 
short novels. 


12-inch. 2 


Ransom, JOHN CROWE 
Bells for John Whiteside’s Daughter; Janet W aking; 
Here Lies a Lady; Captain Carpenter. Record: 
12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 
Read by the author. For advanced group. Study 
guide available. 


ROETHKE, THEODORE 
The Lost Son. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Li- 
brary of Congress. 
Read by the author. For advanced groups. Study 
guide. 
The Long Alley; The Shape of the Fire. Record: 12- 
inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Harvard Vocarium. 
Read by the author. For advanced group. 


RUKEYSER, MURIEL 


Ajanta. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library of 
Congress. 
Read by the author. For advanced group. Study 

guide. 

Reading Time; excerpts from Leter to the Front. 
Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Harvard Yo- 
carium 


Read by the author. For advanced groups. 


SANDBURG, CARL 

The People, Yes. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 78 rpm. 
Decca. 

Sandburg chants favorite passages from his 
famous poem. 

Weep Not for Me. Record: 16-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. 
Federal Radio Education Committee. (On loan.) 
Sandburg in this transcribed radio program 

describes the sinking of the great U.S.S. ‘‘Lexington”’ 

in the Coral Sea. Very effective. 

Lost; The Fog. Record: Part of 10-inch. 78 rpm. 
Columbia. (‘“‘Masterpieces of Literature’’ series. ) 
Read by Norman Corwin. Study guide. 

American Songbag: American Ballads. Record: 10- 
inch. 2 sides. 33} rpm. Lyrichord. 

Excellent ‘material on American folk songs, 
chanted by Sandburg. 


SAROYAN, WILLIAM 


Excerpts from My Name is Aram. Tape recording. 
University of Minnesota. 


SARRETT, LEw 
Four Little Foxes; Silver Birches; To a Wild Goose; 
Deep Wet Moss; Wind in the Pines; The World 
Has a Way with Eyes; Catile Bells; Indian Poems; 
and others. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 33} rpm. 
Columbia. 
Well interpreted by the author. 


SHAPIRO, KARL 
Elegy for a Dead Soldier. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 
78 rpm. Library of Congress. 
Read by the author. For advanced group. Study 
guides. 
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SHERWOOD, ROBERT 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Film: 110 min. RKO Radio 
Pictures. 
Sherwood’s Pulitizer Prize story which tells of 
Lincoln from his arrival in Illinois until his election 
to the presidency. Stars Raymond Massey. 


STEIN, GERTRUDE 


The Making of Americans; A Valentine lo Sherwood 
Anderson; If I Told Him, a Completed Portrait of 
Picasso; Matisse; Madame Récamier. Record: 
12-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. Dorian. 


Read with spirit by the author. 


STEINBECK, JOHN 


The Forgotien Village. Film: 60 min. Brandon. 

The story of young Juan Diego, his family, and a 
small Mexican village. 
Of Mice and Men. Film: 108 min. Brandon. 


An honest interpretation of this novel, dealing 
with the strange friendship of two ranch hands who 
almost realize their dream of an easy life from the 
‘fatta land.’’ Stars Burgess Meredith, Betty Field. 
For adult groups. 


STOCKTON, FRANK 


The Lady or the Tiger. Film: 10 min. TFC. 
Fair portrayal. 


TATE, ALLEN 


Ode to the Confederate Dead; Sonnets at Chrisimas, 
1934; Records: I. A Dream; II. A Vision. Record: 
12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 


Read by the poet. Study guide available. 
Meditation; The Cross; Emblems; The Subway. 

Record: Part of 10-inch. 78 rpm. NCTE. 

Read by Norman Corwin. 


TWAIN, MARK 


Mark Twain. Film: 9 min. Academic. 

Produced by John Hix. Emphasizes Clemens’ life 
on the Mississippi and his work in the West and re- 
views his celebrated works. 

Mark Twain. Filmstrip: 25 frames. Eye Gate. 

Juvenile. Of doubtful value. 

Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Film: 45 min. TFC. 

Gives true representation of the milieu of the 
South, the slave issue, and the typical doings of a 
river town. Stars Mickey Rooney. 

Huckleberry Finn. Records: 12-inch. 4 sides. 78 rpm. 

Teach-o-Disc. 

Study guide available. 


Life on the Mississippi. Tape recording. University 
of Minnesota. 
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Life on the Mississippi. Film: 9 min. Academic. 
Limited appeal. 

The Prince and the Pauper. Film: 120 min. Films, 
Incorporated. 


Errol Flynn, Claude Rains, and the Mauch twins 
in this fantasy of the English prince and his pauper 
double. Juvenile. Very worth while. 


Mark Twain and Tom Sawyer. Film: 11 min. Inter- 
national Film. 
Life and times of Mark Twain re-created by a 
visit to the towns and the river immortalized in his 
stories. 


Tom Sawyer. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. Edu- 
cational Services. 


Mark Twain. Record: 16-inch. 1 side. 33} rpm. 
Califone. 
Effective presentation of the author’s life. O. 
Henry biography on the opposite side. 
Splendid Legend. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 33} rpm. 
Training Aids. 
A portrait of Mark Twain. Excellent material, 
artistically produced. 


Van Doren, MARK 


Civil War; Return to Ritual; The Single Hero; In- 
vincible; The Unknown Army. Record: 12-inch. 
2 sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 


Read by the author. Study guide provided. 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 


Crime; Terror; Monologue at Midnight; Bearded Oaks. 
Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Harvard Vo- 
carium. 


Read by the author. For advanced group. 
Terror; Pursuit. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Library of Congress. 
Read by the author. For advanced group. Study 
guide. 
WEBSTER, DANIEL 


Daniel Webster. Film: 16 min. EBF. 


Traces the development of the qualities and skills 
which made Webster a great lawyer, leading orator, 
and spokesman for national unity. 


WHITMAN, WALT 


For You, O Democracy. Record: Part of 12-inch. 78 
rpm. Teach-o-Disc. 


I’m an American. Record: 16-inch. 1 side. 33§ rpm. 
Federal Radio Education Commission. (On loan.) 
Maurice Evans in the role of Walt Whitman 

feelingly interprets Whitman’s poem on American 

democracy. 
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Leaves of Grass. Records: 12-inch. 8 sides. 78 rpm. 
Victor. 


Excerpts read by Ralph Bellamy. 
Song of Myself. Record: 10-inch. 1 side. 33} rpm. 
Idiom. 
Read by Austin Warren. Teacher’s guide avail- 
able. 
Walt Whitman: Carol of Harvest. Film: 11 min. 
Color. Harmon. 
Biography of Walt Whitman against a scenic 
background. Very worth while. 
When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer. Record: Part 
of 10-inch. 78 rpm. Columbia. (“Masterpieces of 
Literature” series.) 


Read by Norman Corwin. Study guide. 


O Captain! My Captain! Record: Part of 10-inch. 
78 rpm. Decca. (‘“Our Common Heritage”’ series.) 


WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF 


Whittier. Film: 17 min. EBF. 
Pictures Whittier’s boyhood and youth, his initial 
success as a poet, and his participation in the Aboli- 


tionist movement. Shows his return to poetry and 
his fame as the author of Snowbound. Worth while. 


Barbara Frietchie. Record: 12-inch. 1 side. 78 rpm. 
Teach-o-Disc. 

Worship; Snowbound, condensed. Record: 12-inch. 
2 sides. 78 rpm. Teach-o-Disc. 
Teacher’s guide for this and the above. 


Bridge of San Luis Rey. Film: 107 min. Audio Film. 


Wilder’s Pulitzer Prize winner. Excellent scenes 
of Peru, 1774. 


WILLIAMS, TENNESSEE 
The Dangerous Painters; Cried the Fox; Pulse; Lady 
Anemone. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Harvard Vocarium. 
Read by the poet. 


The Yellow Bird, short story; The Summer Belvedere; 
The Eyes; Cried the Fox; Some Poems Meant for 
Music; opening monologue and final scenes of 
The Glass Menagerie. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 
334 rpm. Caedmon. 

Read with warm intensity and excitement by the 
author. Advanced group. 


WILtraMs, WILLIAM CARLOS 
Peace on Earth; Light Hearted William; Spring and 
All; It Is Living Coral; Queen Ann’s Lace; The 
Yachts. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Library 
of Congress. 
Read by the poet. For advanced groups. Study 
guide. 
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The Young Housewife; The Bull; Poem; Lear; The 
Dance; El Hombre. Record: Part of 12-inch. 33$ 
rpm. (Pleasure Dome anthology.) 


Read by the poet. 
ZATURENSKA, MARYA 


Water and Shadow; For the Seasons; Snowstorm in 
January; After St. Theresa; The Castaways; Fall- 
ing Tears; Awakening Heavens. Record: 12-inch. 
2 sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 

Read by the poet. For advanced groups. Study 
guide. 

The Runaway; Children of the Island; and other 
lyrics. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. Harvard 
Vocarium. 


Read by the poet. For advanced groups. 


BALLADS AND FoLk SONGS 


Adventures in Folk Song. Records: 12-inch. 6 sides. 

33} rpm. Mercury. 

This album contains such favorites as ‘‘We Start 
a New Country’’; “South of the Potomac’’; “‘Carry 
Your Tobacco Down’’; “‘Oregon Trail’’; “‘Gold in the 
Hills’; and many other favorites. Authentic produc- 
tions, recommended by the Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


American Folk Songs. Records: 10-inch. 10 sides. 

78 rpm. Decca. 

Frank Luther sings and Leonard Stokes’s orches- 
tra plays “Barbara Allen’’; “Billy Boy’; ‘‘Pretty 
Polly”’; “‘Sourwood Mountain’’; ‘‘Skip to My Lou’’; 
‘Arkansas Traveller’; ““Turkey in the Straw’’; and 
others. Worthwhile content and presentation. 


American Folk Songs. Records: 10-inch. 6 sides. 78 
rpm. Victor. 


The American Ballad Singers give lively rendi- 
tions of “Springfield Mountain’’; ‘‘Cotton Picking 
Song”’; ‘‘Pat Works on the Railway’; “Upon de 
Mountain’’; and other genuine ballads. 


American Songbag. See Carl Sandburg. 


Americana. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 33} rpm. Mer- 
cury. 

Earl Robinson sings ballad favorites: ‘‘Sweet 
Betsy from Pike’’; ‘‘Jefferson and Liberty’’; ‘Frozen 
Logger’; Dirty Miner’’; and others. Recom- 
mended by the Office of Education. 


Anthology of American Folk Music. Records: 12-inch. 
4 sides. 33} rpm. In three volumes. Folkways. 
Volume I has American ballads; Volume II, 

dances and religious songs of rural America; Volume 

III, songs of love and marriage, trouble, and work. 

Very authentic. 


Ballad Hunter. Records: 16-inch. 10 sides. 334 rpm 
Federal Radio Education Commission. 


This is the famous series recorded by John 
Lomax, who has done such a remarkable service by 
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recording the authentic folk music of America. He 
records the songs on the spot—in prison camps, with 
the railroad gang, or on the range. He explains 
where and how he discovered the singers, and the 
folklore element in the ballads. This series, made as 
a research project by the Library of Congress Radio 
Research Committee, is perhaps the best single 
source of authentic American folk music. 


Ballads of the American Revolution and the War of 
1812. Records: 12-inch. 4 side. 78 rpm. Victor. 
John and Lucy Allison sing ‘‘Free America’’; 

“Unhappy Boston’’; “Boston Tea Tax’’; “‘Ballad of 

Bunker Hill’; ‘‘Capture of Major André’’; “Nathan 

Hale’’; ‘Cornwallis’ Country’’; and others. Unusual 

in content. 


Collection of Ballads and Folksongs. Records: 10-inch. 

8 sides. 78 rpm. Also 334 rpm. Decca. 

Sung by Burl Ives, these ballads represent a 
worth-while selection of work songs, railroad, river, 
miner, and lumberjack tunes. Recommended by 
Ben Gray Lumpkin, ballad authority. 


- Cowboy Ballads. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. 

Ethnic. 

Woody Guthrie sings ‘Streets of Laredo’’; 
“Strawberry Roan’’; “‘Zebra Dun’’; “Jesse’s Gun 
Battle’’; ‘‘Billy the Kid.”’ 

Early American Carols and Folksongs. Records: 10- 
inch. 8 sides. 78 rpm. Victor. 

Accompanied with piano and dulcimer, John 
Jacob Niles sings ‘“The Cherry Tree Carol’’; “When 
Jesus Lived in Galilee’’; “Who Killed Cock Robin?’’; 
“The Carrion Crow’’; and other favorites. Religious 
and inspiring. 

Early American Folk Songs. Records: 10-inch. 4 
sides. 78 rpm. Columbia. 

Bob Atcher, with guitar accompaniment, sings 
‘Barbara Allen’’; ‘“‘Devilish Mary’’; ‘“The Hunters 
of Kentucky.’’ Singing is colorless. 


Folk Songs by Lomax. See Ballad Hunter. (Sold un- 
der both titles.) 


Folksongs and Ballads. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 334 
rpm. Columbia. 

Burl Ives chants many popular numbers: ‘‘Cot- 
ton-eyed Joe”; “‘Cowboy’s Lament’’; “Darling 
Cory’’; “‘On Top of Old Smoky’’; ‘‘Leather-winged 
Bat.’’ Recommended by the Office of Education. 
Folksongs of New England. Records: 10-inch. 6 sides. 

78 rpm. Folkways. 

Earl Rogers sings ‘“‘Our Good Man’’; ‘Blow the 
Man Down’”’; Ocean Burial’; ‘“Canaday’’; and 
others, with guitar accompaniment. Very worth 
while. 

Listen to Our Story: A Panorama of American Bal- 
lads. Records: 10-inch. 8 sides. 78 rpm. Decca. 
Dick Reinhart and Doc Boggs sing “‘The Girl I 

Left Behind Me’’; ‘‘My Sara Jane’’; ‘‘Pretty Polly’’; 


“Lady Gay”; and many others. An explanatory 
pamphlet by Alan Lomax contains useful comments 
on the singers, the words, and the melodies. A very 
useful album. 


Negro Dance Songs and Tunes. Records: 12-inch. 10 
sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 

Dulcimer, fiddle, guitar, and banjo pieces and 
Negro dance and game songs recorded in Mississippi, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Texas. Genuine folk songs 
sung in an authentic manner. Highly recommended. 


Negro Folk Music of the United States. Records: 10- 
inch. 8 sides. 78 rpm. Also 12-inch. 2 sides. 334 
rpm. Folkways. 

A remarkable, authentic recollection of spirituals, 
sermons, prayers, field calls, city blues, lullabies, 
folk tales, work songs. Recommended by the Office 
of Education. 


Negro Religious Songs and Services. Records: 12- 
inch. 10 sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 
The third album in this series records services in 

the Arkansas penitentiary; Easter Day services 
with congregational singing in Texas; and favorite 
hymns, ‘“‘Certainly, Lord”; ‘‘House Done Built 
without Hands”; ‘‘The Lord Done Sanctified Me”; 
and others. 


Negro Work Songs and Calls. Records: 10-inch. 8 
sides. 78 rpm. Library of Congress. 
Another in this series of authentic Negro folk 
songs, this set has work songs recorded in Texas, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. 


Songs and Ballads of the Pennsylvania Anthracite 
Miners. Records: 12-inch. 10 sides. 78 rpm. Li- 
brary of Congress. 

These are genuine products of the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania: ‘“The Old Miner’s Refrain”; ‘‘Albert 
Morgan, Union Man”; ‘“The Avondale Mine Dis- 
aster”; “‘On Johnny Mitchell’s Train.” These show 
the remarkable vitality of ballads in oral circulation 
and give some hint of the true authentic folk ballad, 
unharmed by concert sophistication. 


Who Built America: American History through Folk- 
songs. Records: 10-inch. 4 sides. 78 rpm. Also 
12-inch. 2 sides. 334 rpm. Ethnic. 

Various singers do “Erie Canal”; ‘‘Boll Weevil”; 

“Chisholm Trail”; ‘‘Jesse James”; and others. 

Recommended by Office of Education. 


HistTorICAL ADDRESSES AND BIOGRAPHIES 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt: Rendezvous with Destiny. 

Records: 12-inch. 24 sides. 78 rpm. Linguaphone. 

In this monumental series of recordings, F. D. R. 
speaks again. Excerpts from twenty-three of his 
most important radio addresses from his First 
Inaugural, March 4, 1933, to his report to Congress 
on the Crimean Conference, March 1, 1945, vividly 
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re-create great historic moments. Recorded by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 


Gettysburg Address. Record: 10-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
NCTE. 
Read in the style of Lincoln’s day, and on the 
reverse in modern style. 


I Can Hear It Now. Records: 12-inch. 4 sides. 334 
rpm. Also in 78 rpm. Three volumes. Columbia. 
Volume I records actual events of the past from 

Roosevelt’s First Inaugural, 1933, to the surrender 

of Japan, 1945. Outstanding people of the time also 

speak: Will Rogers, John L. Lewis, Lou Gehrig, 

Lindbergh, Stalin, and Truman are among these. 

Edward Murrow is the commentator. 

Volume II has such significant events as VJ-Day 
celebrations, Bikini Atom Bomb test; Lilienthal’s 
Credo of Democracy; Vishinsky before the United 
Nations; review of the Sacco and Vanzetti trial; and 
other events, from 1945 to 1948. Narrated by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. 

Volume III takes listeners back to the 1920’s to 
hear William Allen White, Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, Gene Tunney, Wilson, Lindbergh, Al 
Smith. Edward R. Murrow, narrator. 


In the American Tradition. Records: 12-inch. 4 sides 

78 rpm. Decca. 

First Inaugural Address by Jefferson; Second 
Inaugural Address by Lincoln; Address to Peace 
Conference by Wilson; First War Address to 
Congress by F. D. Roosevelt. Narrated by Orson 
Welles. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugu- 
ral Speech. Record: 12-inch. 2 sides. 78 rpm. 
Linguaphone. 

Narrated by Raymond “*Aassey. 


Lives of the Great. Records: 16-inch. 8 sides. 334 
rpm. Califone. 

Each disk has two fifteen-minute biographies, 
paired as follows: Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln; U. S. Grant, Robert E. Lee; Theodore Roose- 
velt, Thomas Edison; Henry Clay, Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Makers of History. Records: 16-inch. 8 sides. 334 
rpm. Califone. 

Each record gives two fifteen-minute biographies 
or historical dramas, as follows: Paul Revere, Bene- 
dict Arnold; Washington Resigns, Aaron Burr and 
Hamilton; Declaration of Independence, First Con- 
tinental Congress; Capture of Boston, the Boston 
Tea Party. Effective presentations. 


Our American Heritage. Records: 12-inch. 10 sides. 
78 rpm. Popular Science. 
These give vivid dramatizations of Patrick 
Henry, Paul Revere, and scenes at the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Teacher’s guide. 
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Our American Heritage. Records: 10-inch. 12 sides. 
78 rpm. Columbia. (‘‘Masterpieces of Literature” 
series. ) 

Excerpts from the Mayflower Compact; Declara- 
tion of Independence; addresses of Washington, 
Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and others, read by Wesley Addy. Teacher’s 
guide. 

These Historic Years: Recorded History of World 
War IT. Records: 12-inch. 8 sides. 78 rpm. U.S. 
Recordings. 

These are actual recordings made on Pearl 
Harbor Day, D-Day, VE-Day. Voices of Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, Eisenhower, MacArthur, and 
Truman are recorded in significant statements. 


Voices of Yesterday. Records: 16-inch. 10 sides. 334 
rpm. Educational Services. 

The actual voices of great historical figures of 
yesterday speak again in this unusual series of re- 
cordings. Recorded by Thomas A. Edison on wax 
cylinders, they have been transferred to modern 
transcriptions containing dramatized incidents in 
their lives, and then climaxed by their own voices. 
Notables heard are William Jennings Bryan, William 
Howard Taft, Edison, Robert Peary, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Amelia Earhart, Will Rogers, 
Roosevelt, Truman. 


ADDITIONAL BACKGROUND MATERIAL 

American Pioneer. Film: 20 min. Audio Film. 
Treats of the expansion westward, showing the 

dangers and adventures encountered in spreading 

the frontier. Juvenile. 

English Influences in the United States; French In- 
Sluences in North America; Spanish Influences in 
the United States. Films: 10 min. each. Coronet. 
This series traces the effects of other nations on 

our customs, language, architecture, art, and re- 

ligion. Teacher’s guides give valuable hints. 

Historic Virginia. Film: 10 min. TFC. 

A travelogue of Virginia, showing the historic 
significance of landmarks and giving biographical 
highlights of celebrities. 

Introduction to Nineteenth Century American Litera- 
ture. Filmstrip: 38 frames. SVE. 

The paintings of Joseph Bogg Beale show the 
culture and the works of early Americans, such as 
Holmes, Longfellow, Poe, and Irving. 

Life in Old Louisiana. Film: 10 min. Audio Film. 
Treats the historical aspects of Mississippi river 

life, the packet boats, the delta country, cotton and 

cane plantations, southern education, music, and 
architecture. Study guide available. 

Literature A ppreciation. Film: 13 min. Coronet. 
This film focuses attention on three basic ele- 

ments of story-telling: plot, character, and setting. 
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Poe’s ‘‘The Gold Bug” and Hawthorne’s ‘The Am- 
bitious Guest” are considered as examples of stories 
of plot and setting. Study guide is excellent. 


Magic Carpet of American Literature. Set of 100 
slides. 2 X 2. Stanley. 

These show birthplaces, homes, and settings in 
which many authors wrote, particularly Washing- 
ton Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Whitman, and others. Juvenile. Worth while to 
stimulate effective panel discussions. 


New England: Backgrounds of Literature. Film: 10 
min. Coronet. 


Here is New England brought to life through the 


Academic Film Company, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18. 

ALA: American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11. 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America: Gloria 
Chandler Recordings, Inc., 4224 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York 19. 

Audio Film Company, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4. 

Audio-Records, 341 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 

BIS: British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York 19. 

Byron Inc., 1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Caedmon Publishers, 460 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16 

Califone: Califone Corporation, 1041 North Syca- 
more Avenue, Hollywood 38. 

Columbia: Columbia Recording Corporation, 1473 
Barnum Avenue, Chicago 1. 

Coronet: Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1. 

Curriculum Films, 10 East Fortieth Street, New 
York 16. 

Dartnell Corporation, 5660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40. 

Decca: Decca Records, Inc., 50 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York 22. 

Dorian: Dorian Record Company, 456 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York 19. 

Eastin: Eastin Pictures Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

EBF: Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 

Educational Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Enrichment Records, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 

Ethnic: Ethnic Folkways Library, 117 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York 19. 

Eye Gate: Eye Gate Filmstrip Company, 320 West 

Forty-second Street, New York 18. 
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works of Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, 
and Whittier. Brings a deeper understanding of the 
New England setting in American literature. Valu- 
able study guide. 


Pioneer Home. Film: 10 min. Coronet. 


In this authentic film the physical surroundings, 
home furnishings, works, and pleasures of pioneer 
days are highlighted. Study guide. 


Puritans of Massachusetts Colony. Film: 20 min. 
Audio Film. 


Shows the life and customs, government, religion, 
education, and occupations of the Puritans of 1645. 
Teacher’s guide. 


Federal Radio Education Committee, United States 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

Films, Incorporated, 330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18. 

Folkways: Folkways Record Corporation, 117 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York 19. 

FON: Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York 19. 

General Records Company, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19. 

Gloria Chandler Recordings, Inc., 422} West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York 19. 

Harmon Films, 140 Nassau Street, New York 7. 

Harvard Vocarium: Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Hoffberg: Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 620 Ninth 
Avenue. New York 19. 

Idiom: Idiom Recording Company, 809 Amherst 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

International Film Bureau, inc., 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. 

Library of Congress: Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

Library Films, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York 19. 

Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Linguaphone: Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Lyrichord Discs, 464 West Fifty-first Street, New 
York 19. 

Mahnke: Carl Mahnke Productions, 215 East Third 
Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Mercury Record Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18. 

Morthole: E. L. Morthole, 2216 Greenwood Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

MOT: March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17. 

Museum of Modern Art: Film Library, 11 West 
Fifty-third Street, New York 19. 

National Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 
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National Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 

NCTE: National Council of Teachers of English, 
8110 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 112 West Forty-eighth Street, 
New York 19. 

Princeton Film Center, Princeton 2, New Jersey. 

Radio Arts Guild, Wilmington, Illinois. 

RKO: RKO Radio Pictures, 1720 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. 

Robbins Productions, 200 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York 19. 

Screen Gems, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. 

Simmel-Meservey, 321 South Beverly Drive, Bev- 
erly Hills, California. 

Smith: Fletcher Smith Studio, 1585 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

Stanley Pictures, Box 1237, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood 46, 
California. 

Studidisc: Popular Science Publishing Company, 
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Audio-visual Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

SVE: Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11. 

Teach-o-Disc: Teaching Aids Exchange, Box 1127, 
Modesto, California. 

TFC: Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
Forty-third Street, New York 18. 

Training Aids, 7414 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 36, 
California. 

U.S. Recording Company (Panacoustic), 1121 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

University of Minnesota, Audio-visual Dept.: Tape 
Recordings, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Victor: Victor Division, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 

Willow: Willow Distributing Company, Inc., 13 
East Thirty-seventh Street, New York 16. 

World Broadcasting System, Inc., 711 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. 

YAF: Young America Films, Inc., 18 East Forty- 
first Street, New York 17. 

YPR: Young People’s Records, 40 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York 19. 


Dawn, Delight, Dew, Dove 


WAYNE C. BooTH! 


A COUPLE of summers ago I taught for 
six weeks in aa orientation program giv- 
en to foreign exchange students who were 
to enter American graduate schools in 
the fall. There were many remarkable 
things about this program that I would 
like to talk about, if I had time (the care 
with which the students were screened 
before leaving their home countries, in- 
suring that no one with false opinions or 
dangerous attitudes would get through; 
the careful and bounteous directives is- 
sued by the State Department outlining 
what could not be discussed with the 
students and listing which documentary 
films and which books could not be used; 
and so on). But all these must wait for 
another time and place; important as 
they are, they seem insignificant when 
1 Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana. 


compared to the discovery I was led to 
make of a new use for Basic English. 
You must understand that, besides the 
State Department directives, we received 
many other documents, perhaps the most 
useful being the weekly teaching guides 
prepared by the supervisor of English 
instruction. He would bone up on back- 
ground material for drill in phonetics and 
grammar; then he would mimeograph 
his gleanings for the rest of us to use on 
our classes. It is true, of course, that 
some difficulties in the use of this ma- 
terial resulted from the mixture of na- 
tionalities. In a class of ten students, I 
had four nationalities, none of whose 
linguistic problems were the same. But a 
hearty will and an honest international- 
ism can overcome almost any problem: 
while the three Japanese were repeating 
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“rent-lent, lent-rent; lose-ruse, ruse- 
lose,” my three Germans, my three In- 
dians, and my one Italian would be busy 
writing little essays on topics suggested 
in one or another of the directives, such as 
“Why I like the United States of Amer- 
ica” or “The Contributions of the United 
States of America to World Culture.” 
Since all but the Italian did not, at this 
stage, like America very much and were 
convinced that the United States had 
made no contributions to world culture, 
they enjoyed this part of the instruction 
immensely: it gave them scope. The 
Italian, of course, got tired after a couple 
of weeks of saying that he liked our 
“spirit of friendliness and the great 
cities”; so I put him to writing a history 
of fascism, about which, so far as I could 
gather, he knew nothing. Later in the 
morning, while the Germans were prac- 
ticing ‘“rout-doubt, doubt-rout; worse- 
verse, verse-worse,” I would put the 
Japanese to writing essays on Mac- 
Arthur, whom they all professed—with a 
fluency that led me to suspect that they 
had practiced the subject Lefore—to love 
passionately. 

It is impossible to place a limit on 
what we might have accomplished if we 
had continued in this vein for the full six 
weeks. But it was not to be. On the morn- 
ing of July 8, I found in my pile of Eng- 
lish suggestions a copy of Basic English 
Self-taught and carbon copies—to this 
day I don’t know precisely where they 
came from—of three supplementary lists, 
an “Economics List,” a “Business List,’’ 
and a “Poetry List.” I am a little 
ashamed to have to confess that I ig- 
nored both the book and the supple- 
mentary lists for several days. I was— 
let me be frank—skeptical about the 
value of Basic English, perhaps because 
of an earlier brush with Esperanto. In 
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my first year in college I took beginning 
Latin, and I have no doubt that I would 
be a passable Latinist even today, had it 
not been for Esperanto. My roommate, 
who had announced himself on our first 
day together as a Socialist, a Commu- 
nist, and a Pacifist, became converted 
during the first semester to Esperanto. 
He argued so cogently against wasting 
time studying a dead language, when one 
could just as easily be learning the lan- 
guage of the future, that I dropped the 
Latin in midstream and worked on the 
grammar of a somewhat simpler lan- 
guage. As a result, I have no Latin, and 
my consequent inability to hold my own 
in bouts of Languagemanship has pro- 
duced an aversion to linguistic schemes 
of any kind. 

So that it was not until the evening of 
July 11, as I was sorting out the direc- 
tives for the week into the various piles 
and the wastebasket, that I happened on 
the Basic English materials again. I was 
about to send them to the fire when my 
eye fell on the Poetry Supplement. I be- 
gan to glance through the one hundred 
words—and suddenly I was electrified. 
My life was changed in a moment. I 
knew that at last I had found the key to 
all my teaching problems, and I read 
the list through again and again with 
mounting excitement. Then I turned to 
the book and read the much longer list of 
Basic words; then I returned to the 
Poetry Supplement. 

It was tremendous. It is true that, 
even then, I was dimly aware of certain 
problems presented by the lists, but— 
problems and all—it was tremendous. 
Perhaps the best initial idea of the list’s 
power and scope, and of my subsequent 
difficulties, can be given by copying the 
entire list at this point. 
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DAWN, DELIGHT, DEW, DOVE 


POETRY LIST 
angel, arrow 
beast, blind, bow, breast, bride, brow, bud 
calm, child, cross, crown, curse 
dawn, delight, dew, dove, dream 
eagle, eternal, evening, evil 
fair, faith, fate, feast, flock, flow, fountain, fox 
gentle, glad, glory, God, grace, grape, grief, 


guest 
hawk, heaven, hell, hill, holy, honey, honour 


image, ivory 


joy 

lamb, lark, life, lion, lord 

meadow, melody, mercy 

noble 

passion, perfume, pity, pool, praise, prayer, 
pride, priest, purple 

rapture, raven, robe, rock, rose, rush 

search, shining, shower, sorrow, soul, spear, 
spirit, storm, stream, strength, sword 

their, tower, travel 

valley, veil, vine, violet, virtue, vision 

wandering, wealth, weariness, weeping, wisdom, 
wolf, wonder 


I hesitate now, as I would have hesitated 
then, to call this list a poem in itself, but 
I do not hesitate to point out the rhythm 
and the irony of 


Angel, arrow, beast, blind ‘ 


or the condensation of the Ophelia 
archetype in 


Passion, perfume pity, pool. 


The devisers of this list were, it is clear, 
poets in their own right. Whether they 
realized the full implications of their de- 
velopment is, however, a moot question. 
Certainly I wished again and again that 
night that their instructions had been 
sent along with the list. As it was, I had 
nothing but my own powers, and the 
inspiration of the list itself, to rely on. 
Since it seemed obvious that the list 
was intended as an aid in reading poetry, 
the problem as I first saw it was to find a 
“Basic Poem.” I began my search—a 
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true measure of my growing fatigue and 
confusion—with children’s poetry. 


Twinkle, twinkle. . . . 


But of course twinkle does not occur on 
either the Basic or the Poetry List. I 
looked for synonyms. The closest I could 
come was 


Be shining, be shining, little star [all from the 
Basic List] 

How I [Basic] wonder [Supplement]. . . . 

I thought I was doing all right up to this 
point, and I would have gone on if I 
could have continued to do as well. But 
“what” does not occur on either list. I 
must have spent thirty minutes looking 
for an equivalent. “How I wonder that 
you are’? “How I wonder about that 
there you are”? “How I wonder about the 
qualities you have and your structure and 
substance?”’ This seemed all right, but it 
was all done with the Basic List, and I 
was anxious to use the Poetry List. So I 
looked for a more suitable poem. After 
rejecting a great list of them, as being 
impossible on the face of things (Humpty 
Dumpty, Hickory Dickory, and so on), I 
settled on “Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary.” 

Mary, Mary [self-understood “supplement’’ to 


the Supplement] . . . 
Quite [Basic]... . 


But what could I do with “contrary”? 
“Opposite” lacks the proper connotation, 
though undoubtedly “contrary” was ex- 
cluded from the lists on the ground that 
“opposite” would serve as a synonym. I 
looked over the list of “Qualities,” both 
“General” and “Opposites.” “Mary, 
Mary, quite (in)dependent’’? “Mary, 
Mary, quite (self-)important’’? (Iz)- 
responsible? Violent? Female? “Mary, 
Mary, quite opposite in a female way’’? 
OK! 
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Mary, Mary, quite opposite in a female way, 
How does your field of flowers increase in size? 
[all Basic] 


Obviously, my great reliance on the Bas- 
ic List indicated that I was not choosing 
materials sufficiently poetic. I needed 
something with “glad, glory, God, and 
grace,” or their equivalents. Milton? Of 
course, Milton! 

This false lead took another two hours 
of my precious time, and to no avail. 
There is no poem of Milton’s which has 
more than one of the poetic words in the 
first two lines, and most of them have 
none at all. So I decided to try something 
modern and very colloquial. Maybe 
Yeats at his simplest: 


Others, because you did not keep. 


This was very encouraging. Every word 
on the list, even though not on the Poetry 
List. 


That deep- 


How to convey ‘“deep-sworn vow’’? 
Sworn or swear do not appear, though 
among the s’s, on the supplemental list, 
we do have shower, spear, storm, stream, 
strength, sword, and shining. Neither oath 
nor vow occurs, although I found valley, 
veil, vine, and violet among the v’s and, as 
if the authors were being deliberately 
fair, nothing at all among the o’s. “Deep 
promise to be true’? But even promise 
does not occur. Again I had to stop, de- 
feated. 

Something was wrong. I went back to 
look at the Supplementary List. Perhaps 
I should search for poetry with these 
specific words in first lines. I began with 
arrow, and ended with this couplet: 

I sent an arrow quickly in the air. 


It came down to earth, I had no knowledge 
where. 


Finally at about 6:00 a.m., I fell tomy 
pallet exhausted. I remember only say- 
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ing to myself, as I was falling asleep, “I 
am a failure. I can go no further. I must 
either obtain help from a higher source 
[I was thinking of writing to Richards] 
or quit.” ... 

Suddenly I awoke, having dreamed a 
dream. A man named I. A. Coleridge had 
appeared to me as I slept. He was obvi- 
ously under the influence of dope, but 
the glitter in his eyes was from a deeper 
source. He put his hand on my shoulder 
and said, ‘‘My son, hear this: ‘My soul is 
like an angel and a beast... .’”’ And he 
went on, reciting a whole quatrain 
(ABAB) using only words to be found on 
the two lists. 

In a fever, I began to write down what 
he had said. But I had written only the 
first line when the phone rang; it was the 
director of the Orientation Program, ask- 
ing me where the hell I was. Classes had 
started ten minutes ago. I dashed to my 
classes, and three hours later, when I re- 
turned and tried to remember what 
Coleridge had given me, it was gone. 

Enough of the excitement of his visita- 
tion remained, however, for me to under- 
stand the true import of The List: it 
should be used in the writing of poetry, 
not the reading of it. And clearly I had 
been chosen as the First to develop the 
New Way. I went to my desk and tried 
to reconstruct the whole stanza. Slowly 
it came back to me: 


My soul is like an angel and a beast. 

It’s split [No, split doesn’t occur. Shot? No. 
Ah, yes:] 

It’s speared with bow and arrow through the 
breast. 

In one way it’s a bride and I’m the priest; 

In one way it’s a blind and faith[less] guest. 


T now saw that even the interruption had 
not been accidental. The reconstruction 


of the forgotten lines had been just suf- » 


ficiently difficult to get me into the swing 
of the thing, and I was now able to go on. 
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through the whole list of Poetic Words in 
the same way, concentrating on two let- 
ters per stanza, but not hesitating to 
borrow other words from either the Basic 
List or the other sections of the Poetry 
List when necessary. This gave me nine 
and one-half stanzas (there are no k’s, 
o’s, q’s, u’s, x’s, y’s, or 2’s), an average of 
one per student in the class, counting 
Mr. Brontini, my Italian, as one-half be- 
cause he was not interested in poetry. 
From the next day on, my procedure 
was simple and unvarying. I required 
each student to memorize his stanza, de- 
fine each word in it (confining himself to 
Basic English in the definition), and use 
the word in a couplet of his own (here I 
allowed the addition of the Poetry List 
and, on two occasions, words from the 
Business List). When I was assured that 
each member of the class knew all the 
poetic words of at least two letters, I put 
him to writing his own poem. The results 
of this exercise were astounding. Al- 
though I am now in the process of editing 
these poems for publication, I think I 
will not spoil their ultimate impact too 
greatly if I print here the poem of Miss 
Susukai, of Osaka, Japan, as it reads in 
its final form after four weeks of polish- 
ing: 
My soul is like a crown and yet a cross:* 
In strength it showers sorrow in a stream; 


Yet with a sword it spears me like a curse,* 
And searches through my spirit like a storm.‘ 


? Miss Susukai, by an accident of accounting, 
was given letters far apart in the alphabet—the c’s 
and s’s. She professed to me her desire to begin with 
the s’s and end with the c’s; I felt that this radical 
reversal of alphabetical order would be against the 
true spirit of the whole exercise, but I did allow her 
to work with the two letters concurrently. 


*It should be noted that Miss Susukai was far 
too sophisticated to be satisfied with anything short 
of what, for want of a better term, I shall call 
‘‘metathesized rhyme.”’ 


4 In those instances in which Miss Susukai has 
used /’s for r’s and r’s for /’s, I have silently emended 
her text. 
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I’m sure that most of my readers will 
see by now at least some of the tre- 
mendous advantages of this Poetry List 
as a pedagogical device, and especially of 
my mode of employing those advantages 
in encouraging the poetic muse. But 
rather than allow any of them to be 
overlooked, I think I should recount them 
briefly. 

First, the advantages of the list itself: 

1. It gives the foreign student a clear 
idea of the difference between poetic 
English and nonpoetic English. To en- 
counter in one list all the chief poetic 
words of our language at once (I need 
only refer to such words as rapture, de- 
light, joy, passion, holy, and eagle) must 
give the foreign student a grounding in 
English poetry that no subsequent ex- 
perience can eradicate. 

2. It gives the foreign student a clear 
notion of the kind of subject matter 
which the best English poetry stresses. 
Having encountered lambs and larks, he 
is not likely to be misled by those who 
would import alien and sordid subject 
matters into English poetry. 

3. It inoculates him against the error 
of thinking that all words are subject to 
poetic uses. He will know that the dis- 
tinguishing feature of poetry is the kind 
of words it uses and not what it uses 
them to do. Poetic language, as Richards 
and Ogden, the presumed authors of the 
Lists, have said elsewhere, is the defining 
feature of poetry; it is the opposite of 
denotative language, which is the lan- 
guage of science. It might, of course, be 
argued by beginners that some of the 
words on this list, at least as they stand, 
seem to be primarily denotative (e.g., 
fox, wolf), But this would be merely a 
sign of imperceptiveness. As a matter of 
fact, it is astounding to see with what 
accuracy the authors have hit upon the 
six most poetic animals: the fox, wolf, 
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raven, lamb, hawk, and lark; the one 
most poetic fruit, the grape; and the 
most poetic color, purple. 

Second, the advantages of my method 
of using the list: 

1. In what is, I am sure, the spirit of 
the authors, my method encourages the 
maximum amount of ambiguity and 
irony in the poet. Note that in both 
poems reproduced here, the division of 
the soul introduced in the first line is dis- 
covered to be both a true and a false 
division before the poem is completed, so 
that what might be called the “‘negative”’ 
aspects are, in one sense, affirmative, and 
vice versa. Miss Susukai has, in this re- 
gard, realized the potentialities of the 
new method much better than Coleridge 
and I. If one tries to pin down the word 
“storm” in her poem, he finds that it 
refers to both aspects of the soul, that it 
is both strength and weakness, both 
sword and showers. It will make an in- 
teresting project for someone to work 
through all the poems, when they are 
ultimately published, in reference to the 
seven types of ambiguity as compiled by 
Richards’ illustrious disciple. Without 
hesitation I predict that any impartial 
critic will find at last two more types. 

2. Again, my method encourages the 
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In poetry, words are charged with meaning in a far different way than.are 
the words in a piece of scientific prose. The words of a poem are not merely the 


poet to put his emphasis on his language 
rather than on his subject matter or 
poetic purpose. The poem truly follows 
the dictum that it should not mean but 
be. It becomes an unique, autonomous 
experience, autotelic and autophasic. 
There can be no temptation to treat it in 
dramatistic or rhetorical or practical 
terms; it is pure poetry. 

3. Perhaps most significant. . . . 

But I see no point in detailing all the 
other uses and advantages of this list. It 
should be clear by now to anyone with 
any poetic sense at all that the student 
who knows the Basic List and the Poetry 
List is fully equipped to deal with the 
intricacies of English poetry, whether as 
reader or as writer. Perhaps more im- 
portant—certainly more important from 
the State Department’s point of view, 
which, after all, in such matters should 
be our own—is the fact that students 
trained on these lists and with my meth- 
od will return to their native lands with a 
heightened sense of the spirit of our liter- 
ature. “Dawn, delight, dew, dove’— 
what better memento could I have given 
my students than the ability to repeat in 
alphabeti,al order the one hundred most 
poetic words in the English language, on 
demand! 


signs of concepts: they are also rich in affective and spiritual associations. The 
poet uses words not merely to make declarations, statements of fact. That is 
usually the last thing that concerns him. He seeks above all to put words to- 
gether in such a way that they exercise a mysterious and vital reactivity among 
themselves, and so release their secret content of associations to produce in the 
reader an experience that enriches the depths of his spirit in a manner quite 


unique.—THomas MERTON in ‘“‘The Psalms as Poetry,’’ October Commonweal. 
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WORDSWORTH AND ADMIRAL 
NELSON 


Wordsworth’s “Character of the Happy 
Warrior”! indirectly presents one puzzling 
consideration. In the note on this poem 
(dictated in 1843 to Miss Isabella Fenwick) 
Wordsworth said of Lord Nelson: “But his 
public life was stained with one great crime,’ so 
that, though many passages of these lines 
were suggested by what was generally 
known as excellent in his conduct, I have 
not been able to connect his name with the 
poem as I could wish, or even to think of 


him with satisfaction in reference to the idea, 


of what a warrior ought to be.” 

What was the one great crime in Admiral 
Nelson’s public life which Wordsworth had 
in mind? One well-known American text- 
book says baldly: “The ‘crime’ of Nelson 
was his connection with Lady Hamilton, a 
noted adventuress.’’* In view of Words- 
worth’s relationship with Annette Vallon, 
however, it may be reasonable to assume 
that the poet, no hypocrite, would regard 
Lord Nelson’s adultery as only a private 
transgression. 

To the present writer the following epi- 
sode in Lord Nelson’s naval career seems to 
be what Wordsworth considered the one 
great crime of his public life. At the end of 
January, 1799, the French established the 
Vesuvian or Parthenopeian Republic in 
Naples. Nelson’s fleet blockaded the coast. 
At the end of April a counterrevolution oc- 
curred in Naples. The Neapolitan Jacobins 


* Composed December, 1805, or January, 1806; 
published 1807 (The Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, ed. Thomas Hutchinson [Oxford ed., 
London, 1910], pp. 493-94). 


2 My italics. 
* The Literature of England, ed. Woods, Watt, 
and Anderson (3d ed.; New York: Scott, Foresman 


& Co., 1948), II, 158. This opinion is also given in 
other standard American textbooks. 


held out in the sea forts known as Nuovo 
and Dell’Uovo. Captain Edward James 
Foote was in charge of the British blockade, 
Nelson then being in Palermo. 

On behalf of the King of Naples, Cardinal 
Ruffo, the king’s vicar-general, negotiated 
with the rebels. He offered them these 
terms: they were to surrender the forts and 
to receive, in return, safe-conduct and free 
pass to France. Foote also signed the terms 
of capitulation. On June 24, 1799, Nelson 
entered Naples harbor. He suspended and 
then annulled Ruffo and Foote’s arrange- 
ments. On June 26 the rebels surrendered. 
Many were executed after trial as traitors. 
Commodore Carracciolo of the Neapolitan 
navy was executed, following a court-mar- 
tial which took place on Nelson’s ship, the 
frigate ‘““Minerva” (Nelson was also com- 
mander-in-chief of the Neapolitan navy). 

A British historian, Badham, has asked 
the following questions: 


1. Had Nelson received legal powers over 
Ruffo? 

2. Had this treaty been effectively executed, 
or did things remain in statu qué? 

3. Were the republicans given due warning 
that the treaty was suspended, or deliberately 
allowed to quit their forts under the impression 
that it was still in force? 

4. And what were the circumstances under 
which Nelson hanged Caracciolo, the republican 
admiral? 


All these questions Badham answers so as to 
throw the worst possible light on Lord 
Nelson.‘ 


‘F. P. Badham, “Nelson and the Neapolitan 
Republicans,” English Historical Review, XIII 
(April, 1898), 261-82 . The questions cited appear on 
p. 261 of Badham’s article. A refutation of Bad- 
ham’s views was written by A. T. Mahan, ‘‘Nelson 
at Naples,” English Historical Review, XV (October, 
1900), 699-727. Nelson is also defended by Sir 
Geoffrey Callender, editor of the best edition of 
Southey’s Life of Nelson (London: J. M. Dent, 
1922). 
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Of course, Wordsworth’s opinion of Nel- 
son’s conduct at Naples was not based on 
anything but contemporary and apparently 
competent evidence—for example, the judg- 
ment voiced by his friend Southey in his 
famous Life of Nelson: “A deplorable trans- 
action! A stain upon the memory of Nelson, 
and the honour of England! To palliate it 
would be in vain; to justify it would be 
wicked; there is no alternative, for one who 
will not make himself a participator in guilt, 
but to record the disgraceful story with sor- 
row and with shame.’”® 

To complete the preceding argument, it 
should be stated that Dorothy Wordsworth 
had read Southey’s Life of Nelson when it 
was first published.® It may be reasonably 
assumed that through his sister or by his 
own reading of his friend’s work Words- 
worth was acquainted with Southey’s opin- 
ion of Nelson in the matter of the Neapoli- 
tan Jacobins. It would therefore appear 
reasonable to assume that the episode of the 
Neapolitan Jacobins and Southey’s judg- 
ment of Nelson, quoted above, are the basis 
for Wordsworth’s note to Miss Fenwick: 
“But his public life was stained with one 
great crime... .” 

It is entirely possible that Wordsworth 
was aware of the stain in Nelson’s public life 
even before the appearance of Southey’s 
Life of Nelson. To the 1807 edition of “‘Char- 
acter of the Happy Warrior,” Wordsworth 
appended this note: ‘““The above verses were 
written soon after tidings had been received 
of the Death of Lord Nelson, which event 
directed the Author’s thoughts to the sub- 
ject.” In later editions he omitted this 
statement connecting Nelson with the 


5 Southey, Life of Nelson, ed. Sir Geoffrey Callen- 
der (London: J. M. Dent, 1922), chap. vi, p. 183. 
The first edition of the Life appeared in 1813 and 
was an expansion of Southey’s article on Nelson in 
the fifth number of the Quarterly Review. 


® The Letters of William and Dorothy W ordsworth: 
The Middle Years, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 
1937), II, 578-79. 


7Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, ed. Ernest de 
Selincourt and Helen Darbishire (Oxford, 1947), 
IV, 419. 
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“Character of the Happy Warrior” because, 
as he wrote to Francis Wrangham (July 12, 
[1807]), “I am so much of your opinion with 
respect to Lord Nelson that I shall omit the 
note in future.’’® 


Harry W. RupMAN 


City CoLLece, NEw York 


A NOTE ON “JARGON” 


As a teacher of freshman composition I 
have all too frequently read papers whose 
style is not parodied by this excerpt: ‘““‘When 
the city fathers cut a road through the 
tangled forest on the hillside, my father was 
one of the courageous and farseeing souls 
who bought view lots. The mighty giants of 
the forest were toppled to the ground to re- 
veal a glorious view of our fair city.” I have 
been underscoring the trite expressions in 
such passages and writing “jargon” against 
them in the margin. For, to me, “jargon” 
has been a term for cumulative triteness, the 
habit of triteness. I have even essayed to 
name it “domestic” jargon to distinguish it 
from the officialese or gobbledygook that has 
monopolized recent attention. 

I have marked such passages “jargon,” 
but I have been puz:led by finding no recog- 
nition of the term in this meaning. The 
canonical definers of stylistic jargon—the 
New English Dictionary, Quiller-Couch, and 
Fowler—limit their definitions to other 
characteristics of the vice. The NED pro- 
vides the basic definition, which is merely 
annotated by Quiller-Couch and Fowler: 


3, unintelligible or meaningless talk or writ- 
ing; nonsense, gibberish (often a term of con- 
tempt for something the speaker does not 
understand). 

6, applied contemptuously to any mode of 
speech abounding in unfamiliar terms or pe- 
culiar to a particular set of persons, as the lan- 
guage of scholars or philosophers; the terminol- 
ogy of a science or art, or the cant of a class, 
sect, trade, or profession. 


8 The Letiers of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: 
The Middle Years, I, 134. 
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Quiller-Couch is concerned with the psy- 
chology of jargon and thus explains it as 
having indolence and caution for parents 
and manifesting itself in circumlocution, the 
habitual choice of “vague, woolly abstract 
nouns,” and elegant variation arising from 
timidity. Fowler’s pertinent addition to the 
discussion of jargon as a stylistic vice is that 
jargon “‘is that which is considered both 
ugly sounding and hard to understand.” 

The student who wrote of the farseeing 
soul of her father, of the mighty giants of 
the forest, and of her fair city did so proudly, 
laboriously, and lovingly. She has a right to 
say that the passage is not meaningless talk, 
that it is not filled with unfamiliar terms, 
that it is not the product of indolence, that 
it is not filled with abstract nouns, and that 
to her it is not ugly-sounding but beautiful 
and grown up. (Growing up means imitating 
grownups, and she is sure she has seen things 
like this in print.) She has a perfect right to 
reject the stricture on the basis of the stand- 
ard definitions. 

Now, however, I no longer feel uneasy 
when I mark such a passage “jargon.” I 
have discovered the definition that explicitly 
covers this use. Jane Austen, that authority 
on all things domestic, efficiently defined 
and indicted this sort of jargon long before 
the NED, which has strangely ignored the 
discussion. The whole passage containing 
the definition is interesting because it dem- 
onstrates the psychology underlying the 
extension of the term. 

In Sense and Sensibility, chapter xviii 
opens with Edward Ferrars, who is visiting 
the Dashwoods, taking his first walk in the 
neighborhood. On his return he is engaged 
in conversation by Elinor and Marianne. To 
Marianne’s eager questions about which 
objects “had particularly struck him,” he 
replies: 

You must not inquire too far, Marianne— 
remember I have no knowledge in the pictur- 
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esque, and I shall offend you by my ignorance 
and want of taste, if we come to particulars. I 
shall call hills steep which ought to be bold; 
surfaces strange and uncouth, which ought to be 
irregular and rugged; and distant objects out of 
sight, which ought to be indistinct through the 
soft medium of a hazy atniosphere. 


(Here, of course, is a demonstration of the 
NED definition 6—practically a classic 
example.) 

The discussion continues. Elinor describes 
Edward’s language as an attempt to avoid 
one kind of affectation (the language of 
sensibility) that results in another kind of 
affectation: “Because he believes many 
people pretend to more admiration of the 
beauties of nature than they really feel, and 
is disgusted with such pretensions, he af- 
fects greater indifference and less discrim- 
ination in viewing them himself than he 


Marianne’s reply carries the definition of 
jargon one step further than the dictionary 
acknowledges: 


It is very true that admiration of landscape 
scenery is become a mere jargon. Everybody 
pretends to feel and tries to describe with the 
taste and elegance of him who first defined 
what picturesque beauty was. I detest jargon of 
any kind, and sometimes I have kept my feel- 
ings to myself, because I could find no language 
to describe them in’ but what was worn and 
hackneyed out of all sense and meaning. 


Thus “jargon” is not merely and literally 
unintelligible talk, nonsense, gibberish; it 
includes language that has become meaning- 
less through overuse. 

Now if I am challenged to defend my use 
of the term “jargon” in criticizing the trite- 
ness of “the mighty giants of the forest,” I 
can confidently quote Jane Austen’s defini- 
tion: “Jargon is language which is worn and 
hackneyed out of all sense and meaning.” 


Frances B. Huston 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Report and Summary 
The NCTE Now Has an Executive Secretary! 


A twenty years’ dream has come true. In his President’s report in 1933 
Walter Barnes urged the appointment of an executive secretary. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, J. N. Hook, of the University of Illinois, became the first 
Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Hook is particularly well suited to the work he is to do. At a dis- 
tance one notices his height—an inch over six feet—his athletic build, and 
his near-black hair. Closer view reveals a strong face, a gentle expression, 
and a pleasing voice. His manner is friendly and easy, deliberate but not 
hesitant. 

We may peek into his personal life enough to report that he has a wife 
and one son. He is fond of writing light verse, reading literature aloud 
(does this well, in public too), fishing, camping, and baseball. 

But “Nick” Hook was not chosen merely for his personality. His expe- 
rience has been an excellent preparation for this Council work, and in his 
activities he has exhibited the qualities he will need now. He was born on 
a farm, worked his way through college in three years, acquired a Ph.D. 
in English (thesis: “Imitations of Spenser in the Eighteenth Century”’), 
taught in high school, taught in a teachers college (methods and twelve 
different literature courses), became a member of the English department 
of the arts college of the University of Illinois, and earned his way through 
the ranks to become a “full” professor. He represents the English depart- 
ment and the arts college in method courses given jointly with Dr. Liesette 
McHarry of the College of Education and also teaches “academic” 
courses; he can “talk the language’’ of both the colleges—that is, he has a 
sympathetic understanding of the ideas of both. 

Mr. Hook has for several years edited the JWinois English Bulletin and 
has increased its already considerable prestige. As editor he has been a 
member of the executive committee of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English and influential in the activities which have greatly increased its 
membership. He was the chairman of a committee which prepared the 
Literary Map of Illinois. He has several times served as an NCTE Direc- 
tor representing the Illinois Association and was last year named chairman 
of the new NCTE Committee on the Reading and Study of Poetry. 

Those who have read Mr. Hook’s book on the teaching of high school 
English or editorials in the Z/inois Bulletin know that he can be clear and 
practical without being dull. Growing demand for him as a speaker has 
proved that he can talk about teaching as well as he writes and that in the 
more leisurely treatment of literary topics he can be entertaining as well 
as informative. 

Since Mr. Hook’s schedule at the University of Illinois is not one that 
can be readily shifted to anyone else, he is for this semester giving the 
Council only part time, doing what work he can in Urbana and visiting 
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the Council office as often as possible. During the second semester he will 
assume more of the Council duties. The gradual assumption of responsi- 
bility for the Council office is quite satisfactory, because there are more 
details to be learned than anyone who has not worked there can imagine. 
As this is written there are eleven paid full-time employees besides two 
part-time office boys and the secretary-treasurer. Even then the mail has 
got almost out of hand. 

Mr. Hook will have to keep one eye on all this and give more time to 
public relations work and to advising the Executive Committee than any- 
one has ever been able to do. He will be free from any editorial responsi- 
bility. With the enthusiasm and strength of youth and the wisdom of expe- 
rience, he will be a major factor in the growth of Council membership and 
influence. 


A Message from the Executive Secretary 


DEAR FELLOW TEACHER OF ENGLISH, 


Since 1911, some years before most of 
the present members (including myself) 
were born, the National Council of 
Teachers of English has specialized in 
serving two groups of people: the thou- 
sands of men and women who teach Eng- 
lish in the schools of the Americas and 
the millions of boys and girls whom they 
instruct in the art of receiving and ex- 
changing information, opinions, and 
emotions with their fellow human beings. 

Serving those two groups is important 
work. Without communication, which is 
interpreted as embracing writing, speak- 
ing, reading, and listening, man could 
never have attained whatever above-ani- 
mal level he has reached. Without steady 
improvement in communication, man 
cannot solve the terrible dilemmas posed 
by the world’s multiplying population, 
the threat of hunger, and the danger of 
wars of annihilation. 

Of necessity, because of the confidence 
vested in him by the Executive Commit- 
tee and the membership of the Council, 
the executive secretary occupies a posi- 
tion of grave responsibility. It is he who 
is primarily charged with making sure 
that the ideal of service is never lost 


sight of, and who attempts to translate 
the ideal into action. He needs the con- 
stant support of every member of the 
Council if he is to succeed in this task. 
It is with deep humility and a gnawing 
sense of my unworthiness that I have ac- 
cepted the post of executive secretary. If 
it were not that I am sure that the mem- 
bers will continue and extend their splen- 
did co-operation, I could not have done 
so. Through personal acquaintance or 
correspondence I have come to know 
scores of teachers of English, and I have 
come to consider many of them among 
the finest and most dedicated people that 
I know. If that were not true, I could not 
have accepted. I must ask the members 
to forgive me my faults and my errors, 
which will never be errors in intent. 


Almost since its beginning the Council 
has been blessed by the kindness and 
wisdom and rugged common sense of 
Wilbur Hatfield. It will be difficult or im- 
possible for me, as perhaps it would be 
for anyone else, to do as much for the 
Council and for the young people of 
America as he has done. To him our 
schools owe many of the improvements 
that have been made in the teaching of 
English in the last four decades. It is for- 
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tunate for the Council that Mr. Hatfield 
will continue to edit the English Journal 
and College English. 

Now, in the 1950’s, school enrolments 
are several times larger than they were in 
1911. Pouring through our school doors 
come the most young people, and even 
adults, that any nation has ever attempt- 
ed to educate. There are no signs that the 
total number will diminish in the years 
ahead. We, the English teachers of today 
and tomorrow, will be challenged as 
never before, in order to help these mil- 
lions to become more articulate, to be- 
come better informed, to learn not only 
about man’s present but also about his 
past and perhaps his future—to catch 
some glimpse of the potentiality of hu- 
mankind. In challenge there is also op- 
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portunity. Probably our teaching has 
never reached maximum efficiency. How 
can we improve it? How can we be of 
greater help to Jack and Barbara and 
their classmates? What can we learn to 
do that we are not yet doing? What are 
we doing that is wasteful and that can be 
trimmed? 

It is to the answering of questions like 
these that the Council has long been 
dedicated and must continue to be dedi- 
cated. Supplying answers, or partial an- 
swers, to such questions is the greatest 
service that the Council can perform. As 
executive secretary I pledge every effort 
of which I am capable to continue and 
expand the Council’s tradition of service 
to teachers and to those who are taught. 


J. N. Hoox 


Fortieth Anniversary Dinner 


This year the College Section will hold its annual dinner meeting in 


PROFESSOR EDWARD 


conjunction with the Christmas meetings of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation on Monday evening, December 28, at 6:00 p.m., at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. The program has been planned by the NCTE Commit- 
tee on Approaches to Literature, and the general topic ior the panel dis- 
cussion following the dinner will be ‘Undergraduate Courses in Litera- 
ture.” Three controversial aspects of the subject will be presented: “The 
Place of Literary History in Undergraduate Teaching,” by Donald F. 
Bond, University of Chicago; “Literature in General Education,” by 
Lewis Freed, Purdue University; and “The Case for Poetry,” by Freder- 
ick L. Gwynn, Pennsylvania State College. Informal—and it is to be 
hoped heated—discussion from the floor will follow. Both dinner and pro- 
gram will be held in Dining Room 17. The cost per plate will be $4.50 in- 
cluding taxes and gratuities. Reservations should be made as soon as pos- 
sible with La Tourette Stockwell, NCTE office, 8110 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago 20. Make checks payable to the National Council. 


FOSTER, 


setting within which the typical college 


Georgia Institute of Technology, Chairman 
of the NCTE Committee on English in Pre- 
professional College Programs, writing of the 
work of that committee asks: 

“What is the cultural and educational 


English department functions today? What 
is its major job? How and in what spirit 
should this job be done? What renovations 
and innovations are under way in pace- 


setting departments? Increasingly, these are 
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the questions which the Committee on Eng- 
lish in Pre-professional College Programs is 
considering. 

The Committee was created in 1949 be- 
cause of the feeling within the Council that 
students of engineering, business adminis- 
tration, and similar professional programs 
provide “‘a special problem” for the English 
department and because their teachers tend 
to consider themselves underprivileged be- 
cause they donot instruct “English majors.” 
It was hoped that the Committee could be 
useful to both teachers and students. 

“Our members are Howard Bartlett, 
M.I.T.; Paul Bowerman, Cal Tech; Glenn 
V. Christensen, Lehigh; Weller Embler, 
Cooper Union; Herman A. Estrin, Newark 
College of Engineering; H. Hildreth, Ohio 
State; Alton Hobgood, Georgia Tech; Theo- 
dore Pearce, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology; Colonel G. R. Stephens, 
West Point; Howard Vincent, Illinois Tech; 
and Austin Wright, Carnegie Tech. C. H. 
Gray of Rensselaer served well as chairman 
through 1949-51; the present chairman is 
Edward Foster of Georgia Tech. 

“Meeting each year now for several years, 
we have come to know and like one another, 
have corresponded considerably, have issued 
several limited reports to the chairmen of 
fifty to eighty technical schools and all- 
purpose universities. We have generally 
hewed the line of the original statement of 
purposes: analysis of the special problems of 
teacher and department serving pre-profes- 
sional students, consideration of content of 
courses and instructional procedures, pro- 
motion of an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences. Copies of the short reports—(1) spe- 
cial problems and (2) the situation of the 
typical English department—may be ob- 
tained by writing to the chairman. 

“At our last meeting, we decided to work 
toward a closer relationship with the many 
English departments which may be inter- 
ested in what we are doing by (1) putting 
an occasional cogent question in letter form; 
(2) obtaining more information from cata- 
logues, letters replying to queries as to 
courses, and personal visits when practical; 
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(3) issuing reports promptly; (4) maintain- 
ing liaison with other groups studying the 
same problems; (5) forming regional groups 
tied perhaps to the meetings of other re- 
gional organizations; and (6) developing a 
project, conceived in regional terms, which 
will involve study of major issues and at- 
tract foundation funds. 

“Tn May a letter and short report went to 
the chairmen of departments in about eighty 
technical schools and all-purpose universi- 
ties. One question was asked: What interesi- 
ing innovations have occurred in your depart- 
ment during the last five years? Readers of 
College English are invited to send answers 
to this question to the chairman. 

“Many valuable and heartening replies 
have come in, and much useful materia] has 
been obtained from the English and Hu- 
manistic Social Groups of the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education. Within six 
months it should be possible for us to pull 
all these findings together and to issue a 
stimulating, if undefinitive, report. 

“Our conception of the function and 
province of the committee has changed 
gradually under the influence of national 
trends in education. Trained conventionally 
in the graduate schools, nearly all of us be- 
lieved that the college English professor 
justifies his existence by presenting Chaucer 
or Shakespeare or Milton to bookish stu- 
dents; we were impressed by the unique 
difficulty of bringing our subject to pre-pro- 
fessional students of engineering, agricul- 
ture, business administration, and the like. 
We thought of ourselves as somewhat under- 
privileged, especially as we looked toward 
the situation of teachers in the liberal arts 
colleges. 

“Then we noticed that only 4 per cent of 
the Bachelors’ degrees in 1951-52 were in 
English and began to suspect that our situa- 
tion in the technical schools does not differ 
markedly from that of most members of de- 
partments in the all-purpose universities 
and even in some liberal arts schools. Of 
course the traditional courses of the major 
are taught in the university and the college 
but usually by few professors and to few 
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students. Whatever the institutional setting, 
most college English people are teaching 
mostly pre-professional freshmen and sopho- 
mores most of the time. 

“They are ministering to young men and 
women who will graduate, have their fami- 
lies, and give their lives to science, engineer- 
ing, business, industry, agriculture, and the 
more or less learned professions. Droves of 
them come to us now; bigger droves will 
come in the sixties. And for few of these stu- 
dents is English a passionate enthusiasm. 

“Such is the situation of what has been 
called the typical English department. We 
of the committee do not consider it desper- 
ate—if it is understood. We believe that 
English is an important and rewarding sub- 
ject for pre-professional students, and are 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
nation Board has announced its schedule for 
administering its tests this winter and 
spring. Teachers of English will be interested 
in the offering—in May only, as a two-hour 
essay test—of the General Composition Test 
with which the Board has been experiment- 
ing for three or four years. The traditional 
English Composition Test, partly objective 
and requiring only one hour, will be con- 
tinued, and the candidate may take either or 
both. This is another instance of the present 
tendency to subordinate mechanics—with- 
out ignoring them. 


TEACHERS’ POETRY IS SOLICITED 
by the National Poetry Association for an 
annual anthology which it publishes. Clos- 
ing date is January 1, 1953. The NPA began 
with one student anthology and now issues 
a score of regional collections each year. The 
volumes of college verse and of teacher poet- 
ry are later developments. Contributors do 
not have to buy the book; nor are they paid. 
3210G Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34. 


SPEECH TEACHERS ARE DEFENDED 
and the ideals of the better ones—the major- 
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encouraged by recent evidence from the 
CEA Institutes that leaders in management 
and the professions share our view. Yet we 
suspect that for many teachers the accept- 
ance of the facts and the requisite adapta- 
tion of attitudes and courses will not be 
easy. How, we ask, can dean, chairman, and 
staff create a situation in which college Eng- 
lish teaching is the joy it should be even 
while the job now to be done is done well? 
Though we have only fragmentary answers 
to that question, we intend to continue ask- 
ing it and working with it.” 

Anyone interested in the work of the 
Committee is invited to attend a meeting, 
Tuesday, December 29, at 4:00 p.m., Room 
1001, Tenth Floor, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 


ity, we suppose—stated by Barnet Basker- 
ville in “I Teach Speech” in the American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin 
for spring. Decrying get-eloquent-quick 
motivation, such as is used for some adver- 
tised courses, he quotes Ben Jonson: “No 
glass renders a man’s form or likeness so true 
as his speech,” and goes on-to say, “Indis- 
pensable to the achievement of the teacher’s 
task are students who are sensitive, thought- 
ful, informed human beings, or who are 
aware of the necessity of becoming so.”’ Nat- 
urally Baskerville puts more emphasis upon 
having something worth saying and adapt- 
ing the communication to the audience than 
upon the vocal and bodily skills of speech. 
His platform should be acceptable in the 
speech class or in English classes where 
speech receives the attention it deserves. 


DR. FRANKLIN DUNHAM, CHIEF OF 
Radio-Television of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, reports: “More than 65 school sys- 
tems are utilizing television in the classroom 
and nearly 100 universities and colleges are 
putting programs on the air over available 
nearby commercial stations. Twenty-one in- 
stitutions have been preparing for broadcast 
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licenses by carrying on their programs from 
fully-equipped campus studios over closed- 
circuit television, and 10 institutions are put- 
ting on programs covering regular courses 
of study, with full-credit on examination to- 
ward a college degree. Areas of learning cov- 
ered are: science, the social sciences, lan- 
guage arts, music, art, literature, philoso- 
phy, psychology, ethics, anthropology, and 
the vocational arts.” 


THE DEBATE CONCERNING THE 
relative efficacy of teaching the language 
arts by “formal” or “progressive” methods 
is being waged as loudly in England as in the 
United States. Last year an experiment was 
conducted for six months in the boys’ de- 
partment of six schools in the Midlands to 
try to determine which approach produced a 
higher level of achievement in the mechani- 
cal aspects of written English, written ex- 
pression, reading ability, and general knowl- 
edge. The experiment is reported upon in 
some detail by E. G. S. Evans in the Educa- 
tional Supplement of the London Times 
(September 11). Briefly, six classes and six 
teachers in each school participated, in each 
school three classes of boys eleven to 
twelve and three of boys twelve to thirteen. 


Three methods, formal, prvject, and oral, 


were tested. Where the formal method was 
used, the corrective teaching was direct, and 
specially constructed drills on all mechanical 
aspects were used. Teachers of the project 
method required no formal set lessons or 
drills in composition, no written composi- 
tions, no grammar exercises, but an appeal 
was made to a broad number of school inter- 
ests, and work in English took the form of 
individual and group projects on a wide 
range of topics. Those who taught by the 
oral method aimed to develop expression 
and correctness side by side by way of dis- 
cussions, talks about local and national 
events, debates, and impromptu storytelling 
and play-acting. All these activities formed 
a basis for later written work. Analysis of 
the final results of capitalization, punctua- 
tion, sentence-structure tests, and of various 
types of composition, showed that the mean 
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performances of classes exposed to the for- 
mal method was significantly higher than 
that achieved by the project and oral ap- 
proaches. However, the learning of the 
meaning of words and the acquisition of gen- 
eral knowledge proceeded best from teach- 
ing connected with activities revolving 
around the spoken word. There seemed to be 
no evidence of any transference of facility in 
word meaning to written English. The final 
implication appears to be that dichotomies 
in the teaching of English are unnecessary, 
or, as Mr. Evans puts it, that “formal, tradi- 
tional methods need not be opposed to freer, 
more active procedures.” The discerning 
teacher will take the best out of every 
method. 


BOTH PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL 
concern about the quality of teaching in our 
public schools is daily becoming more articu- 
late. Recently the New Republic (September 
14) carried a guest editorial, “Why We Have 
Poor Teachers,” by Peggy Moses, a research 
economist at Columbia University. In the 
issue of October 5, four classroom teachers 
challenge her criticism of teacher-training 
under the general title, “Do We Have Poor 
Teachers?” This particular interchange is 
worth reading. Miss Moses points up sharp- 
ly the rather prevailing equation by the lay 
public of anti-intellectualism with progres- 
sive education and probes without tender- 
ness the current practices and standards of 
teachers colleges, all of which she condemns 
as much too low. She advocates the raising 
of certification requirements, the stiffening 
of course offerings, and the screening of ap- 
plicants for admission to teacher-training. 
Her challengers do not deny that our teach- 
er-training programs need revamping, but 
they make very clear that a recognition of 
the failure of the traditional program of edu- 
cation and a willingness to utilize new 
knowledge based on educational research is 
not anti-intellectualism; that in a society 
shackled by conformity and in a system of 
education shaped by and reflecting that so- 
ciety the superior, intellectual teacher Miss 
Moses envisions would have a hard time 
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operating unless the pattern of society as 
well as the teacher-training courses were 
“stiffened.” 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
by President Eisenhower to appraise 
UNESCO recently submitted a 10,000-word 
report at the fourth national conference of 
the United States Commission for UNESCO. 
Its chairman, a retired businessman, antici- 
pating cries of partisanship, stated bluntly: 
“Our delegation was completely objective 
and not biased in any direction. Had the 
facts been otherwise, we would have dis- 
cussed them with equal frankness.” The 
committee found that many of the charges 
recently made about UNESCO are not true, 
and the report maintains that UNESCO is 
not under Communist control, does not ad- 
vocate a political world government, is not 
atheistic or antireligious, nor does it at any 
time attempt to undermine the loyalty of 
Americans toward their own country or to 
indoctrinate school children with ideas con- 
trary to those found in a democratic land. 


“MELVILLE AND TRANSCENDEN- 
talism,” by Perry Miller (autumn Virginia 
Quarterly Review), is a closely wuyen essay 
in which Miller shows how Melville’s mysti- 
cism and romanticism reflect that cast of 
thought which were characteristic of the 
New England Transcendentalists. This is 
particularly evident in Pierre and Moby- 
Dick, which novels Miller concludes are ‘‘to 
the end, implacably, defiantly, unrepentant- 
ly, Transcendental.” His references to con- 
temporary criticism of Melville’s work are 
numerous, and these are helpful in proving 
the point and in portraying the intellectual 
climate in which Melville was writing. 


THE WESTERN REVIEW’S SERIES, 
“An Examination of New Writers,” has 
been resumed in its autumn issue with a 
study of Peter Taylor by Kenneth Clay 
Cathey. Taylor has written numerous short 
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The report then goes on to discuss the tan- 
gible advantages and indirect benefits 
gained by our participation in UNESCO. A 
knowledge of this report will be found useful 
by all teachers who wish the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation well. 


“HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—CAN WE 
Justify It as a College-Admission Require- 
ment?” by Melvin A. Angell, in the Septem- 
ber School Review may do little concussion 
damage, but we fear post-explosion contami- 
nation. By computing statistical correla- 
tions between grades in high school English 
and college grades in about twenty-five sub- 
jects, he seems to show that success in high 
school English is a very poor predictive of 
success in college. He concludes therefore 
that high school English is not a prerequisite 
for success in most college subjects. If your 
principal or superintendent mentions this 
article, bring that fact to the attention of 
NCTE Executive Secretary J. N. Hook. 


stories which have appeared chiefly in the 
New Yorker, one play, and one novelette. He 
writes entirely about “the contemporary 
urban, middleclass world of the upper 
South”’ and chiefly about women and chil- 
dren. Though he deliberately restricts his 
range, his writing shows “an almost uninter- 
rupted improvement in both technique and 
content.” 


“TRADITIONS OF SOUTHERN HU- 
mor,” by Walter Blair, in the American 
Quarterly describes how the traditions of 
humor in nineteenth-century southern writ- 
ing were derived both from folklore and from 
literature. 


“HEMINGWAY IN RUSSIA,” BY DEM- 
ing Brown, also in the American Quarterly, 
describes the popularity of Hemingway’s 
novels behind the Iron Curtain and explains 
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that their appeal to the Russian public is 
because of Hemingway’s “profound under- 
standing of the natural aspirations of men.” 


IN THE OCTOBER SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Quarterly, Darrel Abel contributes a fascinat- 
ing new theory about Hawthorne’s House of 
the Seven Gables. He thinks we’ve been 
wrong in trying to fit it into some formal 
pattern as a novel, that it can’t be under- 
stood “‘as a history of a particular person in 
a specific place at a definite time.” It is 
rather, says Abel, “a series of tableaux 
vivants et parlants, showing phases and types 
of humanity embodied in different genera- 
tions of two families which live in signifi- 
cantly revelatory relationships with each 
other within an ancient but changing tradi- 
tion.” In Abel’s very detailed explication he 
considers the narrative as a kind of prose 
symphony organized in five stages or move- 
ments. The first movement establishes the 
key symbolism of “the House of tradition”; 
the second defines the human relationships 
involved in its building; the third represents 
the House in apparent prosperity still but 
actually in incipient decay; the fourth repre- 
sents tradition in a dangerously advanced 
stage of dilapidation; the fifth, the climactic 
continuation of the fourth, sees the assem- 
bling within the house once more all the ele- 
ments associated with its founding, which 
have been undergoing disassociation. 


“GEORGE ORWELL—DARK SIDE 
Out,” by Tom Hopkinson, in the autumn 
Cornhill Magazine is an excellent biographi- 
cal and critical study of the author of Ani- 
mal Farm and 1984. Despite the fact that 
these two novels have sold about 300,000 
copies each in the United States, Orwell’s 
other work is little known here. Hopkinson 
surveys and evaluates all his novels and, 
since all are to some degree directly auto- 
biographical, relates each to his life. These 
include Burmese Days, A  Clergyman’s 
Daughter, Keep the Aspidisira Flying, and 
Homage to Catalonia. 


“T, E. LAWRENCE: HERO,” BY HUGH 
Maclean, appears in the October Queen’s 
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Quarterly. Maclean raises the question, “Is 
the heroic mode of the great Elizabethans 
within the reach of modern man?” and ex- 
amines Lawrence’s life in action and in let- 
ters to determine how much was a deliberate 
effort of self-realization in the Renaissance 
manner. The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is dis- 
cussed in some detail. Maclean thinks that, 
just like Sidney and Raleigh, Lawrence felt 
it his central task in life to search for the 
power of self-expression in some imaginative 
form, and that the Seven Pillars is not just 
a military history “but the personal record of 
a sensitive mind’s attempt to find and fix the 
meaning of life.” 


“VOICES OF AUTHORS” (LIFE, OCTO- 
ber 12) describes the new Columbia record- 
ings of the readings of their own works by 
twelve American and British authors. One 
hour-long LP record is given to each author: 
Edna Ferber (Show Boat and The Gay Dog), 
John Steinbeck (Johnny Bear), Truman 
Capote (Children on Their Birthdays), Som- 
erset Maugham (The Three Fat Women of 
the Antibes), and Katherine Porter (Flower- 
ing Judas). In the group also are the three 
Sitwells, Aldous Huxley, William Saroyan, 
Christopher Isherwood, and John Collier. 
($100 for the set of twelve records.) 


GRAHAM GREENE’S FIRST PLAY, 
The Living Room, recently produced in Lon- 
don, is fully described by Vincent Cronin in 
the September Catholic W orld. Its characters 
are two aging spinsters, their crippled broth- 
er who is a Catholic priest (and throughout 
the play never moves from his wheelchair), 
their grandniece, her lover, and his wife. The 
play’s theme is the Catholic doctrine of the 
indissolubility of marriage, and the play is 
apparently a retort to Eliot’s The Cocktail 
Party. Judging from Crouin’s description, 
Greene’s gift for creating dramatic move- 
ment and suspense so characteristic of his 
novels is completely absent from The Living 
Room, which is disappointing in other re- 
spects also. 


“THE ARTS IN ITALY” (VEW REPUB- 
lic, October 5) will especially interest stu- 
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dents of comparative literature. To this 
symposium, Nicola Chiaromonte (who con- 
tributed a lead article on “Neo-realism in 
Italian Literature” to the May College 
English) contributes some reflections on the 
“Ambiguities in Italian Literature,” Eric 
Bentley writes on “The Italian Theatre,” 
Parker Tyler on “Italian Films,” and Piero 
Dorazio on “Culture in Transition.” In 
Italy, as in the United States, the arts are 
healthy and alive but the quality of the 
products is very uneven. 


TEACHERS CONCERNED WITH THE 
development of student taste in literature 
and the arts will find revealing an article in 
the October Film Review on “Movies and 
the GI,” by Trego Prindeville. What the GI 
likes at home is different from what he likes 
abroad, and many in our overseas units are 
deviating from the Hollywood line when ex- 
posed to native Japanese, Korean, Indian, 
and other foreign films. The same magazine 
carries also interesting surveys of last sum- 
mer’s European film festivals and a descrip- 
tion of the little-known film collection of the 


Library of Congress. 


“THE NEW CRITICISM AND THE 
Historical Method” is discussed by Freder- 
ick A. Pottle in the autumn Yale Review 
with a sanity and objectivity with which the 
New Critics are not always honored by dis- 
senters. Not the least value of his essay is 
the fact that Professor Pottle regards them 
with an eye to history and in so doing defines 
the concrete historical situation of literary 
criticism at the present time. Three of the 
most important characteristics which the 
New Critics share, he says, are their antipa- 
thy to the historical method of studying lit- 
erature (that is, “the method of approaching 
a poem, a play, or a novel as having histori- 
cal and relative significance rather than 
metaphysical and absolute existence”’), their 
reactionary rationalist philosophy which is 
in revolt from the philosophies of positivism 
and pragmatism, and their dogmatic unwill- 
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ingness to consider the present as part of 
history. These attitudes of the New Critics 
are understandable if we regard them with 
historical perspective! And if it is the prime 
function of modern criticism to define “the 
emergent sensibility.” Sensibilities shift and 
change, at certain periods with greater speed 


than others. The early twenties were such a - 


period, and the New Criticism was born as a 
militant movement to establish the autono- 
my of modern literature. But, having dis- 
cerned the defining characteristics of the 
best contemporary literature, they have now 
tried to make those characteristics the 
standards for judging things of the past. As 
Pottle notes, in so doing they themselves 
practice the doctrine of historical limitation 
which they deplore in the critics in the oppo- 
site camp. Pottle does think, however, that 
to make contemporary literature the main 
referent for the study of the literature of the 
past is the right orientation, and this the 
New Critics have made us see. They have 
also called sharply in question “the entire 
genetic and chronological approach and that 
has caused us to face the complicated prob- 
lem of the nature of history itself.” Pottle 
thinks that in the future a complete criti- 
cism of literature must combine the view of 
literature as chronological order with the 
view of literature as simultaneous order. 


“YOU, TOO, CAN WRITE A CASUAL 
Style,” by William H. Whyte, Jr., in the 
October Harper’s analyzes the revolution 
which has taken place in American prose and 
produced today’s fashion, which is to write 
casually. It originated with the group of 
writers attached to the New Yorker. Now 
everyone is trying to do it. Whyte says the 
best results are obtained with subject matter 
which is pallid and uneventful. He discusses 
the twelve main devices with which it may 
be achieved, with illustrations from contem- 
porary stylists. These include heightened 
understatement, the planned colloquialism, 
the omitted word, and the right word. Very 
usable for classroom discussion. 
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New Books 
College Teaching Materials 


READING SKILLS. By William D. Baker. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 120. $1.50. A workbook suit- 
able for college students. Chapters 1-16 give 
advice about increasing reading efficiency and 
use the statement of the advice as material for 
speed practice. There are comprehension checks 
at the back of the book and “application” exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter. Chapters 17-24 
deal with the higher nonmechanical reading 
skills. 


READING ALOUD. By Wayland Maxfield 
Parrish. 3d ed. Ronald Press. Pp. 572. A text- 
book on oral reading considerably revised and 
rewritten from the earlier editions. Most of the 
selections for reading have been retained, but 
forty new ones have been added, about half the 
total taken from works written since 1900. New 
also is a chapter introducing the study of poetry. 


LITERATURE OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION, Vol. II. Selected and edited by Louis G. 
Locke, John P. Kirby, and M. E. Porter. Ronald 
Press. Pp. 822. $6.00. This second volume of a 
basic text for courses in comparative literature 
is divided into three parts under the general 
headings of “The Neo-Classical World,” “The 
Romantic World,” and “The Modern Werld.” 
(Volume I takes care of the Greek, Roman, 
Medieval, and Renaissance worlds.) Each sec- 
tion has its own introduction and pictorial illus- 
trations which help to show the parallel develop- 
ment of the arts with literature. Within each 
section are representative selections from the 
literatures of several countries. For example, in 
that devoted to the ‘Neo-Classical World” 
English lyric poetry companions the plays and 
poetry of Racine, Moliére, Corneille, etc., and 
“The Declaration of Independence” by Thomas 
Jefferson. 


LITERATURE FOR OUR TIME. By Harlow 
O. Waite and Benjamin P. Atkinson. Rev. ed. 
Pp. 996. $4.95. A collection of modern writings 
now organized by types of literature rather than 
by themes. Many changes in the selections have 


been made, but story, drama, poetry, and prose 
are all represented. Within each type the selec- 
tions proceed from the easy to the more difficult. 


ENGINEERS AS WRITERS. Edited with In- 
troductions and Critical Comments by Walter J. 
Miller and Leo A. Saidla. With a Foreword by 
H. S. Rogers. Van Nostrand. Pp. 340. $4.25. A 
pioneer anthology in engineering literature for 
use in English classes for pre-professional stu- 
dents. Fifteen selections from the writings of 
famous engineers from Vitruvius (27 B.c.) to 
Herbert Hoover, each prefaced by an introduc- 
tion and followed by textual comments and sug- 
gestions for study. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING. By 
Cecil B. Williams and John Ball. 2d ed. Ronald 
Press. Pp. 634. $5.00. The most important 
changes from the 1947 edition are the moderni- 
zation of illustrative material, new exercises and 
problems, expansion of the chapter on report- 
writing, a new chapter on public relations writ- 
ing, expansion of the discussion of radio to in- 
clude television, addition of materials drawn 
from industry and the professions, and modern- 
ization of the reference section. A special feature 
is the inclusion at the end of each chapter of'a’’ 
selection for “business reading.” 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN 
SWIFT: Vol. VIII: POLITICAL TRACTS, 
1713-1719. Edited by Herbert Davis and Irvin 
Ehrenpreis. Princeton University Press. Pp. 
243. $3.75. The latest in a projected fourteen- 
volume edition of Swift’s prose works edited 
with a threefold aim of providing a text of his 
prose works giving the final version corrected 
and revised by him; of arranging the works 
chronologically; and of re-establishing the Swift 
canon in the light of recent discoveries. Clearly 
printed on fine paper with an excellent Intro- 
duction. 


THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER POPE, Vol. 
V: THE DUNCIAD. Edited by James Suther- 
land. Yale University Press. Pp. 484. $6.00. The 
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fifth volume in the Twickenham edition of the 
Poems, with an extensive Introduction and full 
annotation. 


POEMS OF MICHAEL DRAYTON, Vol. II. 
Edited by John Buxton. Harvard University 
Press. Pp. 724. $6.00. This second volume con- 
tains Drayton’s historical and topographical 
poems, including his famous “Poly-olbion.” 
The first volume, already issued, contains his 
more personal poems. 


POEMS BY JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER. Edited with an Introduction and 


THE ORDEAL OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
By Lionel Stevenson. Scribner. Pp. 368. $6.00. 
An absorbing full-length biography to which the 
conflicts in Meredith’s life contribute inherent 
drama and suspense. The hardships of his early 
years were bitter and difficult, but in time he 
became one of the most important men of letters 
of his own day. He seems to have known every- 
body. As a young man, the old Carlyle was his 
friend; old himself, he was friend to such young- 
er writers as Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, and 
Barrie. Swinburne, Morris, Rossetti, and Rus- 
kin were his contemporaries. These and many 
others move in and out of his biography as they 
did of his life. But, although the feeling of 
familiarity with Victorian literary life is one of 
this book’s delights, its special value is the clear 
picture it gives of the intellectual discipline and 
creative energy which goes into the making of 
such books as Diana of the Crossways and The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


MARY SHELLEY. By Elizabeth Nitchie. Rut- 
gers University Press. Pp. 255. $4.00. A fresh 
evaluation of Mary Shelley both as a woman 
and as a writer. Known materials have been re- 
examined, fresh ones turned up. The result is 
that Mary appears to have been less flamboyant 
than her detractors pictured her and less capable 
than her admirers thought. Her notes to Shel- 
ley’s works and Frankenstein are her only writ- 
ings to have survived on their own merit. 


THE WORTHIES OF ENGLAND. By Thom- 
as Fuller. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by John Freeman. Macmillan. Pp. 716. $9.50. 
The Worthies has not been reprinted for more 
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Notes by Vivian DeSola Pinto. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 245. $3.00. Wilmot, a con- 
troversial figure in his own day, is now becoming 
recognized as one of the important seventeenth- 
century poets. This volume gives the modern 
reader a reliable text. 


FOUR ENGLISH TRAGEDIES. Edited by 
J. M. Morrell. Penguin. Pp. 376. $0.65. Paper- 
back. Included are Marlowe’s Edward the Sec- 
ond, Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness, 
Webster’s The Duchess of Malfy, and Dryden’s 
All for Love. 


than a century, and this is not just a reprint. 
Fuller’s materials were copious. They have here 
been edited and slightly abridged, the text 
modernized and annotated. The result is a 
wonderful, readable sourcebook in which Ful- 
ler’s wit, humor, and style become as enjoyable 
to the modern reader as they were to his seven- 
teenth-century contemporaries. 


THE SERMONS OF JOHN DONNE, Vol. VI. 
Edited with Introductions and Critical A pparatus 
by Evelyn M. Simpson and George R. Potter. 
University of California Press. Pp. 374. $7.50. 
Since the seventeenth century there has been 
only one attempt to collect and publish the 
sermons, and that work (1839) was incomplete 
and has long been out of print. This new edition 
of Donne’s prose will eventually reach ten 
: olumes. The first appeared last spring. Volume 
VI is the next to be published aftet Volume I. It 
contains eighteen sermons preached between 
May, 1623, and January, 1626, a critical time 
both in Donne’s personal life and in the history 
of England. The ten-volume set is being pub- 
lished by subscription only. Indispensable to 
Donne enthusiasts and to all students of seven- 
teenth-century literature. 


BEN JONSON OF WESTMINSTER. By 
Marchette Chute. Dutton. $5.00. By the author 
of Shakespeare of London and Geoffrey Chaucer 
of England. A remarkable study of the man, his 
early influences, what is known or guessed of his 
forebears, of his contemporaries and the courts, 
of religious and political influences and troubles 
of his times. The historical background is of spe- 
cial interest; scholars praise her accuracy. 
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TOLSTOY: A LIFE OF MY FATHER. By 
Alexandra Tolstoy. Harper. $5.00. The daughter 
of Tolstoy tells the personal dramatic story of 
her father as artist, writer, prophet, and re- 
ligious figure. She was always very close to him 
as daughter, secretary, and confidant. She had 
access to his diary, and he talked freely to her. 
She emphasizes his home life and his tragic con- 
flicts with his wife. The closing chapters are par- 
ticularly dramatic and understanding. His last 
words as she sat at his bedside were, “Remem- 
ber there are in the world many people besides 
Leo Tolstoy. ... The truth....I love many. 
... How are they .. . ?” 543 pages. 


WILLA CATHER: A MEMOIR. By Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant. Lippincott. $3.50. The author 
sold an article to Miss Cather, editor of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, in 1910, and a friendship be- 
gan. Miss Sergeant writes particularly of Miss 
Cather’s personality and the changes that came 
with years and wide experiences. The sources 
and material of the Cather fiction are of inter- 
est, as is the delightful friendship of two gifted 
women. 


A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS: ESSAYS ON 
BOOKS AND WRITERS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Edited by Dorothy Chesterton. Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. With sources and dates of essays. Authors 
included are Robert Louis Stevenson, Victor 
Hugo, Shakespeare, Mark Twain, Thackeray, 
Lewis Carroll, Oscar Wilde, Louisa Alcott, and 
many others. There is an interesting essay on 
historical novels. 


EMERSON HANDEOOK. Py Frederic Ives 
Carpenter. Hendricks House. Pp. 268. $4.00. 
This handbook is a scholarly summary of what 
we think we know about Hawthorne, with all 
the references to important sources and com- 
mentaries, set forth quite readably and gar- 
nished with some fresh interpretations. Desir- 
able for the casual student of Hawthorne, in- 
valuable for more intensive work. 


SOUTHERN RENASCENCE: LITERA- 
TURE OF THE MODERN SOUTH. Edited by 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. Johns 
Hopkins Press. $5.00. A full-scale study of 
southern writing. Preface: “Two kinds of essays 
were sought, those which would present a de- 
tailed analysis of a single author, and those 
which would work across a field in an attempt to 
delineate common themes. . . . Persons of vary- 
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ing tastes and interests were intentionally se- 
lected as contributors.” Contents: “The Mind 
of the South,” “The Themes of Southern Litera- 
ture,” “The Novelists of the South,” “The Po- 
etry of the South.” Of particular interest are 
essays about Faulkner, Robert Penn Warren, 
Ellen Glasgow, James Branch Cabell, ‘Thomas 
Wolfe, Eudora Welty, and others. Short bio- 
graphical sketches of contributors. 450 pages. 


THE MUSE AT LENGTH. By Arthur Worm- 
houdt. Christopher Publishing House (Boston). 
Pp. 159. $2.50. Here is a detailed, intensive (or 
rigid) psychoanalytical interpretation of the 
Odyssey, the Oedipus plays, and the Agamemnon 
plays. The thirty-page Introduction sets forth 
the psychoanalytical theory the author intends 
to apply, and sixty-five pages go to interpreting 
the Odyssey; the rest is for the plays. The inter- 
pretations reveal more of Homer’s complexes 
than of the beauty, cleverness, or nobility of the 
Odyssey. 


POETRY AND THE AGE. By Randall Jarrell. 
Knopf. Pp. 271. $4.00. A collection of critical 
pieces published in magazines. He belabors us 
for not reading poetry and slashes at most of the 
critics who write about poetry. His evaluations 
of living poets are boldly discriminating—per- 
haps one should say somewhat extreme in their 
praise and censure. He rates the best of Frost 
very high indeed, in defiance of most of the “‘in- 
tellectuals” and New Critics. Jarrell is himself a 
poet of considerable reputation. 


HAWTHORNE’S FAUST: A STUDY OF 
THE DEVIL AKCHETYPE. By William 
Bysshe Stein. University of Florida Press. Pp. 
172. $4.50. The whole of Hawthorne’s work is 
permeated (dominated) by the Faust myth, 
and, when this is seen, the entire corpus of his 
writing becomes consistent and significant. For 
example, in The Scarlet Letter, Chillingworth, 
Dimmesdale, and Hester are all variations of the 
man who sold his soul. Dimmesdale repents as 
he dies and Hester in her later years. (Does 
Chillingworth miss Goethe’s happy ending?) 
Even Pearl is parallel to a child in Reynolds’ 
Faust. 


BEYOND CRITICISM. By Karl Shapiro. 
University of Nebraska Press. Pp. 73. $3.00. 
(Paper.) Three lectures attempt a theory of 
poetry to quiet the harmful debate between 
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present schools of poets, especially the Mytho- 
logical group devoted to symbolism and the 
Historical group devoted to social messages. 
First Shapiro criticizes all the schools sharply 
but is so careful to name no individual that one 
is not sure just whom he means. Art, poetry in 
particular, is a kind of knowledge different from 
science, revelation, or philosophy but of exactly 
equal importance. Of course, form, feeling, and 
idea in it are inseparable. 


MARCEL AND ELISE. By Marcel Jou- 
handeau. Pantheon. $3.50. The author, a fore- 
most French writer, has written several books 
about his scandalous marriage. In this transla- 
tion, selections from different books have been 
arranged in the form of a narrative—covering, 
day by day, twenty years of their marriage. 
André Gide admired Marcel’s writing, and he 
has been compared to Stendhal and Proust for 
his psychological insight. In France he is re- 
garded as the greatest living stylist. 


THE HILL OF DEVI. By E. M. Forster. Har- 
court. $4.00. In 1912 Forster visited the Indian 
state of Dewas at the invitation of the young 
Maharajah. Nine years later he returned as sec- 
retary to the Maharajah. Out of these experi- 
ences he wrote A Passage to India. In this book 
he has used the letters he wrote home and added 
many varied experiences; “a record of a van- 


A PASSAGE IN THE NIGHT. By Sholem 
Asch, Putnam. $3.75. Isaac Grossman, the son 
of very poor, religious parents, in his late thirties 
was already a rich successful builder with a son 
a partner in the business. He mourned the death 
of his wife. In early life he had cheated a man in 
a small way, and this remembrance gave him no 
peace. His search for peace and faith, his effort 
to atone for the $27 he had stolen, are the theme 
of a long, unforgettable portrait of a man who 
would be honest in our materialistic age. 367 


pages. 


THE CUT OF THE AX. By Delmar Jackson. 
Harcourt. $3.50. A woman was foully murdered. 
The town marshall hoped to convict a Mexican 
boy and “John Brown.” Violence, hate, and 
corruption shook the social and politica] founda- 
tions of the town. Practically everybody but the 
doctor was involved. He says: “Legal responsi- 
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ished civilization” he calls it. Very personal, 
picturesque, and sympathetic. Photographs. 


SHORT DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY. 
By Percival George Woodcock. Philosophical Li- 
brary. Pp. 156. $3.75. A popular classical and 
mythological dictionary for the general reader. 
Easy-to-read print. A helpful reference book for 
school libraries. 


TREASURE OF FREE MEN: HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. By Mil- 
licent J. Taylor. Harper. Pp. 88. $1.50. The 
education editor of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor has written here a simple but firmly fash- 
ioned account of how we got the Bible in Eng- 
lish (from Wycliffe to the Revised Standard 
Version) and how it is published, translated, and 
distributed today. 


Reprints and New Editions 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH, AND LOGIC. By Al- 
fred Jules Ayer. Pp. 160. Paperbound, $1.25; 
clothbound, $2.25. This reprint of a ten-year-old 
British work in philosophy which has been used 
somewhat as a textbook carries a new twenty- 
page Introduction in which the author presents 
after-thoughts. “Verifiability” is his keynote. 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS. 
By Thorstein Veblen. (“Mentor Books.”) New 
American Library. $0.35. 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


bility has been shirked but moval responsibility 
has been shamefully neglected: malice is circu- 
lar at the heart of it all. . . it wounds like the 
cut of an ax.” The young author is now instruc- 
tor in English at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland. 


WEST OF THE RIVER. By Charlton Laird. 
Atlantic—Little, Brown. $3.50. The author, head 
of the English department at the University of 
Nevada, lays his story along the Upper Missis- 
sippi about 1837. The Indians have been robbed 
and degraded, and the fur traders are losing 
their power and turning to new enterprises. The 
hero of this story is a young French Canadian. 
Massacres, smallpox, tragedy, love, and adven- 
ture all have a part. Good Americana. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 
1953. Edited by Martha Foley. Houghton, with 
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Ballantine Books. Paper cover, $0.50; hard- 
bound, $4.00. Interesting Foreword. Authors 
are arranged alphabetically. Special attention 
is called to “Morning Sun,” by Mary Deasy, to 
whom the collection is dedicated. There are 
many young writers. Miss Foley speaks of the 
“graceful quality” of the stories, of the many 
stories about university professors, and of the 
change in writing by and about Negroes. All 
sorts of magazines are represented, from 
McCall’s to Harper’s to the little magazines. 
Epoch, the Ailantic Monthly, and the New 
Yorker contribute three stories each. 


CECILE. By Benjamin Constant. New Direc- 
tions. $2.50. A recently discovered manuscript 
by the author of Adolphe. Constant was in a 
dilemma—pursued by two ladies, one, Cécile, 
who eventually became his second wife; one the 
brilliant Mme de Staél, whom he calls ““Mme de 
Malbée.” Short, brilliant. 


POEMS AND PLAYS: GORDON BOTTOM- 
LEY. Compiled and with an Introduction by 
Claude Colleer Abbott. British Book Centre, Inc. 
$6.75. These poems and poetic plays, usually 
tragic and beautifully written, have been out of 
print, although in great demand by dramatic 
societies. 


THE CREST OF THE BROKEN WAVE. By 
James Barke. Macmillan. $3.50. This novel is 
the fourth in a series devoted to the life of 
Robert Burns. The author, who grew up in a 
Scottish environment very similar to the eight- 
eenth-century countryside of Burns, says: “I 
have taken no liberties with history.” He writes 
of the home and farm and Jean Armour Burns 
with courtesy and admiration; also of Anna 
Park and other transient loves. This story be- 
gins with the return to the farm after the Edin- 
burgh triumphs; the tragic years as exciseman 
will be the subject of the final volume. 


THE YEOMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Julia 
Luker. Exposition Press. $3.00. At the close of 
the Civil War the Smith family moved from the 
South to Texas. This is their story, with the 
folklore of Negro, Mexican, and Indian as the 
Smiths knew them. The family history is told 
from many angles and by many methods. They 
were a notable family. The author is an English 
teacher with wide experience. 


THE HEMINGWAY READER. Edited by 
Charles Poore. Scribner’s. $5.00. Includes The 
Sun Also Rises, Torrents of Spring, excerpts 
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from A Farewell to Arms, The Green Hills of 
Africa, To Have and Have Not, For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, Across the River and into the Trees, 
The Old Man and the Sea, Death in the Afternoon, 
and eleven short stories. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT FOLK TALES. By 
James R. Foster. Harper. $3.95. Ninety tales of 
witches, vampires, ghosts, and other super- 
natural creatures. Arranged by subjects. Some 
appear in English for the first time. Quite 
interesting. 


BROTHER TO DRAGONS: A TALE IN 
VERSE AND VOICES. By Robert Penn War- 
ren. Random. $3.50. In 1811 two brothers, sons 
of Thomas Jefferson’s sister, brutally murdered 
a slave. Warren says of the form of this poem: 
“Tt is a dialogue spoken by characters but it is 
not a play.” Characters long dead meet “any 
place, any time.” The brothers were tried for 
murder, and the original documents are pre- 
served in the courthouse at Smithland, Ken- 
tucky. Both Jefferson and Meriwether Lewis, a 
cousin, appear as speakers. Warren says: “I 
have tried to make my poem make, in a the- 
matic way, historical sense along with whatever 
other sense it may be happy en ough to make.” 


THE ANTIOCH REVIEW ANTHOLOGY. 
Edited by Paul Bixler. World Publishing. $6.00. 
Essays, stories, poetry, and reviews chosen from 
the Antioch Review. In his first editorial, J. D. 
Kingsley wrote: “We believe . . . in the applica- 
tion of scholarship in the solution of social prob- 
lems. . . . This is our purpose in founding a mag- 
azine.” In the introduction Paul Bixler says | 
that in celebrating the hundredth birthday of 
Antioch College the words of the first chairman 
of the Editorial Board wrote, “We believe in 
democracy so strongly that we think it should 
be enormously extended,”’ still apply. The con- 
tents are chosen to further this belief. 


THE NEW PARTISAN READER. Edited by 
William Phillips and Philip Raho. Harcourt. 
$6.00. This second volume covers 1945-53. T. S. 
Eliot has called the Partisan Review “the best 
American literary periodical.” More than sev- 
enty contributions: twelve short stories, essays, 
and short pieces by forty writers; selected po- 
ems. For example, in a group of interpretations 
are articles “Concerning Tolstoy” by Philip 
Rahv, “The Future of English Fiction” by V. S. 
Pritchett, “Reflections of Gandhi” by George 
Orwell, “Our Cousin” by Allen Tate, “Artist 
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against Society’”’ by Jacques Barzun, and others. 
An interesting collection under “Variety.” 621 
pages. 


NOBODY SAY A WORD AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $3.50. 
The thirty-three very unusual short stories 
seem simple, but in each one is deep tragedy, a 
human problem, touching personal experiences, 
or the quiet pathos of sorrows borne with 
patience. There are hints of ghosts and magic in 
some of the tales. It is in the telling that they 
rise to greatness. 


THE DARK ISLAND. By Henry Treece. Ran- 
dom House. $3.00. Written in saga style, this is 
the history of one of the Celtic tribes when 
Caesar’s legions sought to conquer the island of 
Britannia. A barbaric tale of druids, sun-wor- 
shipers, love and loyalties, barbarism and 
battles, which lead to the eventual establish- 
ment of the British Empire. Vivid historical pic- 
ture of the long ago. 


ENGLISH 


TILBURY TOWN: SELECTED POEMS OF 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. Edited 
by Lawrence Thompson. Macmillan. $3.50. As a 
collection these Tilbury poems merge, and pic- 
ture the New England community in which 
Robinson has portrayed Miniver Cheevy and 
other characters. In a lengthy introduction 
Thompson discusses the relation of the charac- 
ters to each other and to the people of the town 
and Robinson’s wit, humor, and compassion. 
“Whether all towns and all who live in them 
Are more or less the same, I leave to you.” 


THE DOCTOR AND THE DEVILS. By 
Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $2.50. The lyric 
poet tells, in the form of a film scenario, of a 
famous Scottish murder of a hundred years ago. 
Two flophouse keepers chose their own methods 
of furnishing corpses to Dr. Rock. Grave-rob- 
bing proved too slow. Thomas’ skill makes a 
vivid and horrible tale of “a ghost to frighten 
children.” 


Censorship and Controversy 
A New NCTE Publication 


Should Communists be permitted 
to teach in our colleges and 
public schools? 


How can teachers, administrators, 
and the public combat the 
tendency to label “Commu- 
nistic’ any idea that someone 
dislikes? 


How can the schools prevent un- 
necessarily rigid censorship of 
books, magazines, and other 
materials of value in a class- 
room? 


How can the public be shown 
9 that both sides of controversial 
, issues need to be discussed? 


A Council committee’s answers to these 
and similar questions are contained in 
this newest Council pamphlet. 75¢ 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
8110 SO. HALSTED STREET - CHICAGO 20 


WORDSWORTH 


AND THE 


LITERATURE OF TRAVEL 
by 


CHARLES NORTON COE 
The University of Idaho 


$3.00 


“The command of Wordsworth litera- 
ture is excellent... | find Coe’s interpre- 
tations convincing.” 
WILLIAM CLYDE DEVANE 
Dean of Yale College 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
34 E. 23rd St. New York 10 
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NEW BOOKS... 


This book is designed to improve the gen- 
eral reading efficiency and speed of compre- 
hension of the college student. It consists of 


Toward Better | sed 


and accompanied by comprehension ques- 


« a tions, vocabulary drills, and progress 
ed in | to induce careful reading. 
The book is pte wo specifically for the 
guidance of average and superior students, 
rather than as clinical help for the handi- 


By RUSSELL COSPER capped. It may be used effectively both as 


part of an intensive course where other tech- 


i d readi i 
and E. GLENN GRIFFIN and reading text. in 
courses. 


The text includes a preface which sug- 
gests several ways in which the book may 
be used, and an —— containing Con- 


version Tables and Correction Keys for the 
Large Royal 8vo $1.75 sctentione and texts, as well as a Reader’s 
221 Pages Paper bound — 


This new book meets the need for a text- T d Pp t 
book for courses in sixteenth century Eng- U or oe ry 
lish literature. It brings together the prose 
and poetry selections from the writers of the 

Tudor period which are included in two and Prose 
previously published books: Hebel and Hud- 
son’s Poetry of the English Renaissance, and 


Hebel, Hudson, Johnson, and Green’s Prose By &. WILLIAM HEBEL 


of the English Renaissance. In the editing 


of the book, the texts of the selections, _ HOYT H. HUDSON 
i 


introductions, and notes have been pains- 


takingl , and such i 

were found necessary to keep the book in 

line with the most recent research. The text A. WIGFALL GREEN 


of Sir Robert Wyatt’s poems has been re- 

vised by more extensive use of the manu- and ROBERT HOOPES 

scripts; and a complete rewriting of the 

introduction and notes for Gascoigne was 
itated b scholarly research. 

necessita y recent y 5*/,x8"/, 1408 Pages 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


35 WEST 32nd STREET * NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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BRITISH LITERATURE 
SPENCER, HOUGHTON, BARROWS 
Vol. I Beowulf to Sheridan 


Vol. II Blake to the Present Day 


C. L. WRENN 


NINE SHORT NOVELS 
LUDWIG and PERRY 


FIFTEEN STORIES 
HERBERT BARROWS 


COLLEGE READING: 
A Collection of Prose, Plays, and Poetry 
GEORGE SANDERLIN 


EFFICIENT READING 
JAMES I. BROWN 


CORRECT WRITING, FORM B 
EVERETT, DUMAS, WALL 


CORRECT WRITING, FORM A 
EVERETT, DUMAS, WALL 


‘iow and SUCCESSFUL TEXTS 
tn Literature, Reading, and Composttion... 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND: 
Non-dramatic Prose and Verse of the Sixteenth Century 
HYDER E. ROLLINS and HERSCHEL BAKER 


Ready January 


1008 pages $5.50 
1088 pages $5.50 


BEOWULF, with THE FINNESBURG FRAGMENT 


318 pages $4.25 
622 pages $4.00 


222 pages $1.25 


863 pages $4.50 
301 pages $2.75 
253 pages $2.25 


253 pages $2.25 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR GOOD WRITING 


WALKER, HUNTRESS, ORLOVICH, MILLS. 
COLLEGE HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION, 


FIFTH EDITION 
WOOLLEY, SCOTT, BRACHER 


381 pages $3.00 


354 pages $2.75 


2. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 


ATLANTA 3 
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